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INTRODUCTION 


Forty well-known intellectuals from countries between 
Peru in Latin America and Japan in the Far East had 
gathered together in a seminar, last October, in the 
ancient isle of Rhodes to ponder the problems of 
‘ Representative Government and Public Liberties ’ in 
the new states of Asia and Africa. 

The story of the Rhodes Seminar was brilliantly told 
in the March 1959 issue of Encounter by Professor 
Edward Shils who, along with Mr. Asoka Mehta, M.P., 
was the secretary of the Seminar. This story, which has 
been included in this volume, will give an adequate 
idea of the nature and scope of the discussions. 

It will also set in proper perspective the eight papers 
by Prof. Bertrand de Jouvenel, Dr. Daya Krishna, The 
Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, Mr. Asoka Mehta, Mr. D. R. 
Gadgil, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, Mr. Georges Fischer and 
Mr. Raghavan N. Iyer and one intervention by 
Mr. Albert Hourani included in the present volume. 

Considerations of space have obliged us to abridge the 
papers and the intervention, but we believe that the 
abridgement has been done in a manner to preserve the 
continuity and the essence of the argument. 

The papers and the intervention represent only a selec¬ 
tion fjrom the large mass of material made available by 
the Rhodes Seminar. It is hoped to publish another 
volume of selections in this series of Basic Books. 


15th April 1959 
New Delhi 


Prabharar Padhve 



OLD SOCIETIES, 
NEW STATES 


by Edward Shils 


Nearly four years ago, I went out to India to collect 
material on the Indian intellectuals. After about a 
year there, I began to see that the honeymoon of tradi> 
tional society and modern democratic government in 
Asia was coming to an end. The hard grind of mutual 
adaptation, of living from day to day while trying to 
confront the fundamental problems of misery and 
apathy and passionate parochialism, was slowly destroy¬ 
ing the exhilaration of independence. This appeared 
to me to be a phenomenon requiring much more funda¬ 
mental thought than academic scholars, journalists, and 
politicians had thus far accorded to it. 

When a problem seems worthy of serious intellectual 
consideration nowadays, what can be done about it? 
One possibility is detailed study of a particular country 
or a particular institution. This is already being done 
in European and particularly in American universities. 
It is a very slow, roundabout, and probleinatical pro¬ 
cess if one wishes to arouse intellectual opinion, to 
heighten awareness, to strengthen the will to act in the 
new states and the will to understand and to help in 
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the longer established states of the West. A seminar 
seemed to be called for. 

It has become the fashion recently to denigrate the 
international seminars and conferences which have 
flourished since the end of the war. They are said to 
be inflated by the dramatic exaggeration of their mis¬ 
sion, intellectually superficial, over-organized, academic 
in their irrelevance to real life, and deviously political. 
Participants with official responsibilities too often suffer 
from the mental calcification of the eminent, their 
tongues are suffused with sonorous cliches, and at best 
they are discreet to the point of barrenness. Parti¬ 
cipants without official responsibilities are frequently 
too utopian or too cynical. Moreover, the large num¬ 
bers at most seminars and the personal vanity of their 
eminent participants render impossible any close dis¬ 
cussion or any genuine confrontation of alternatives. 

We were aware of these dangers when we decided to 
try to organise a seminar at Rhodes. We would have 
discussion, no papers would be read, there would be no 
speeches, set or impromptu—^we would seek a free inter¬ 
change of ideas already possessed, cross-questioning to 
clarify them and above all an atmosphere which would 
lead the participants to discover new ideas, latent in 
their own thoughts or emerging on the edge of what 
others said. We would represent no governments or 
interests, and we would avoid both well-wishing opti¬ 
mism and ungenerous hopelessness. We would even try 
to avoid that ugly combination of flattery, apology, 
condescension, and national touchiness which is the mark 
of meetings between people from recently colonial 
countries and those from the recently ruling powers. 
By the length of our meetings we would try to over- 
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come the eagerness of most minds to touch only the 
surface and then fly off. By mixing politicians, journal¬ 
ists, and university teachers with a wide range of ex¬ 
perience outside the academic world, we would avoid 
professorial droning and dryness. A small group of 
outstanding minds, living together for nine days in an 
atmosphere of friendship, away from the diverting 
pleasures of a great city seemed to be a good receipt. 

The results we sought were a great sensitivity towards 
the forces affecting the movement towards representa¬ 
tive government and public liberties in the new states 
and old societies of Africa and Asia, a sort of general 
budget of resources and requirements. We wished the 
means to be informal conversations in which a conten¬ 
tion could be elaborated and scrutinised, in which a 
man could be pressed on a point and he could answer 
and return with a supplementary answer when he saw 
that his first effort had not brought clarity or convic¬ 
tion. What we sought was the freedom and persist¬ 
ence of a dialogue.* More deeply, we hoped to contri¬ 
bute towards the growth of a network of fellowship of 
liberal-spirited intellectuals all over the world, whose 
further thought on these hard problems would be en¬ 
couraged and sustained by a feeling of affinity with 
their opposite members across boundaries of profession, 
generation, nationality, and continent. 

We had our ups and downs. The Ford Foundation 
with its customary open-handed sympathy agreed to 
support the initiative of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. I travelled to India again to benefit from 
the counsel of Asoka Mehta and I then prepared a very 
elaborate draft agenda to give our prospective members 
an idea of the topics we might discuss. It was criti- 
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cised and revised. Papers were requested. Obstacles 
presented themselves. Mr. C. D. Deshmukh, who had 
tentatively agreed to serve as chairman, was lost to us 
when we shifted the date of the seminar from December 
to September. Sardar K. M. Panikkar (who was the 
first to send in his paper on The Traditional Order 
and the Free Society *') begged oflE because of the press 
of ambassadorial duties during the de Gaulle crisis. 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell (after sending in his paper on 
“ Opposition ”) had to cancel his participation because 
of events in Cyprus; Mr. Walter Reuther had to with¬ 
draw because the United Automobile Workers went on 
strike at General Motors and Ford, and new contracts 
had to be negotiated. Mr. Dudley Senanayake could 
not leave Ceylon because of the “ Emergency Beirut 
had to be cancelled as a site of the seminar. (In fact, 
one of the persons we had tentatively considered as a 
member was conducting military operations against the 
Government from his mountain headquarters.) Indo¬ 
nesia was in civil war, and the Army seized power in 
Iraq; in Burma the Prime Minister turned over the 
Government to the Army. At least we had a real pro¬ 
blem to discuss. 


East and West 

Finally we assembled at Rhodes in one of the worst 
de luxe hotels in the world, faces handsome with intel¬ 
ligence. (Raymond Aron, Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
Michael Polanyi, Gunnar Myrdal, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Judge Charles Wyzansky, D. R. Gadgil, J. K. Galbraith, 
Ignazio Silone, Kenneth Kirkwood, Prince Kukrit 
Pramoj, Minoo Masani, Moshe Sharett, Oya Ogunsheye, 
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Thomas Diop, Richard Rovere, Asoka Mehta and 
many others. . . .) 

Was the discussion “ a conversation"? The room 
was too large, and there were forty people around the 
hollow rectangular table. The need to speak in a 
raised voice choked off the conversationalist and 
aroused the orator. The gift of brief, trenchant, and 
relevant response is too rare, and the deep importance 
of our problem, its utterly uncut and undried character, 
brought too many ideas, unformed and unstereotyped 
to the mind. Moreover, men of mature years and in¬ 
tellectual accomplishments have their hobby-horses on 
which they have ridden for many years and it is not 
always easy to dismount. Some of these horses were 
very good but they belonged elsewhere (such as the 
notion of the widening gap in per capita income be¬ 
tween the underdeveloped and the industrial countries); 
others were worn-out old nags and belonged nowhere 
(like the contention that political parties are the poli¬ 
tical vehicles of class interest). But all were trotted out 
and one of the most spavined aroused much enthusi¬ 
astic interest and gave rise to excessively prolonged 
expositions of elementary sociology, true and false. 
One of the most vigorous and thoughtful interchanges 
—between John Kenneth Galbraith and Ignazio Silone 
—^would have been more appropriate at an Italo- 
American Political Science Conference. Then there 
were the orators. One spoke for over forty-two un¬ 
scheduled minutes (and with eloquence and profundity) 
on the theological grounds for the deficient civil spirit 
in Islam; his intervention, strangely enough, was one of 
the high points. Others blinded and bored with dis¬ 
plays of Oxford Union-cum-political platform virtuo- 
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sity. Nor did all the impediments to discussion arise 
from the temptations of rhetoric or the defects of 
intellect. There was distance between Israeli and Arab 
which could not be made tractable either by their high 
personal level or by an otherwise general amiability. 
Still, despite deviations and imperfections, the discus¬ 
sions seem to me to have been extraordinarily serious. 
It was a dialogue of intellectuals born in or living in 
Africa and America, Europe and Asia. It was not a 
dialogue between the Afro-Asian countries and the West. 
There was never a trace of ‘‘ the spirit of Bandung or 
of an “ anti-Bandung spirit. It was remarkable to see 
that only once did the West come in for disparage- 
ihent—and then in an expression of the honourable hope 
that Asia would follow its own political genius. Almost 
immediately thereafter Prince Kukrit Pramoj of 
Thailand who had painted a sombre picture of the state 
of political life in his country following on the effort 
to establish modern political democracy there (and who 
himself had expressed the wish that the spirit of 
Buddhism might enter into the political life of Thailand) 
replied that such contentions were out of place; there 
simply could be no denial of the Western origin of 
political democracy. The prevailing attitude was put 
very aptly when Cecil Hourani described Mr. Habile 
Bourguiba as not a “ European nor a Western maii 
but as a " modern man 

Rhodes was remarkable for many things. Not the 
least of these was the small place accorded to the 
dangers of Communism. Certainly none of the partici^ 
pants was sympathetic with Communism, and none was 
blind. The main reason seems to me to be that, except 
for those who have become caught up in the coils of 
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the Communist movement, Marxism has lost its power 
to attract; it has ceased to be a valid intellectual or 
moral challenge. Liberal democracy and economic pro¬ 
gress seem to be sufficiently worthy objects of commit¬ 
ment, and there is no need to justify them before a 
competitor whose claims command no respect. Further¬ 
more, there was, I believe, sufficient confidence that 
economic progress was possible without the use of Soviet 
methods. While there was no inclination to deny the 
reality of Russian economic progress, the Soviet model 
was itself not regarded as an unqualified assurance of 
such progress. (Raymond Aron cited the economic 
squalor of East Germany.) Nor was the refusal to be 
stampeded by the Communist method a product of in¬ 
difference towards the misery of the lower classes in 
many of the new states. Many of the members of the 
seminar were involved in the responsibilities for econo¬ 
mic development in their own societies; the conditions 
and prospects of Communist society evoked no sneaking 
admiration in them. These were among the reasons 
why they were not obsessed by it. 

I felt, too, that the widespread identity of privately 
and publicly expressed opinions was rather unusual. 
On the Western side, there was an altogether excep¬ 
tional degree of freedom from that disgusting but com¬ 
mon mixture of hypocritical admiration and condescen¬ 
sion towards the new states; and among those who came 
from Asia and Africa there was practically no defensive¬ 
ness, no defiant offensiveness, no cant about ancient and 
superior wisdom. Even in the solemn and affecting 
discourse of Mr. Thomas Diop on the vitality of the 
traditional culture of French West Africa (and the need 
for its retention in a modem form), his sculptured 
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stateliness of expression was free of any trace of bitter, 
defensive nativism. Only on one occasion did a 
Western criticism call forth an injured denial from a 
national of the country which had been criticised. Men 
are usually greater patriots abroad than at home; I was 
glad to note very little of that in the balanced mixture 
of involvement and detachment which prevailed at 
Rhodes. 

There was, indeed, an atmosphere of a common quest. 
There was no suggestion that we in the West have 
solved our problems, and that we knew what the answers 
were to the problems emerging in Asia and Africa. On 
the contrary, Raymond Aron and Bertrand de Jouvencl 
spoke frankly of the vicissitudes of political democracy 
in France; Ignazio Silone and John Kenneth Galbraith 
both asserted their dissatisfaction with the party struc¬ 
ture of their own countries; and Robert M. Hutchins’ 
critical remarks concerning the United States, 
trenchantly exaggerated as usual, were only an extreme 
instance of a more general disposition to examine pro¬ 
blems rather than to praise, apologise, or denigrate. 

The Political Society 

We began with an unspoken and disquieting 
problem: Is it reasonable to expect political demot^aq^ 
to take root in Asian and African countries which have 
not passed through the historical experiences of the 
established democracies of Europe and America? On 
the second day in Rhodes, when the party systems were 
being considered, it became dear that regardless 
whether there was a two-party system, or a multi-party 
system, or a system in which there was one preponderant 
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ruling party and the numerous opposition parties were 
not serious contenders for power (as is the case in India 
and Israel), the really vital problem was whether the 
authority of the state had established itself, whether the 
population had been transformed from subjects into 
citizens, whether a civil sense had developed which 
united the population into a nation. 

From time to time the seminar was- oppressed by the 
thought that the new states, which had been created 
by nationalism, did not rule over nations but over 
agglomerations of kinship groups and ethnic, religious, 
caste, and linguistic communities. Indeed so severe did 
the situation appear that Professor Aron, no proponent 
of class conflict, said at the end that “ a political party 
system in which parties represented class interests would 
be an advance for many of these countries since class 
parties would at least represent some approximation to 
the national integration so lacking from the present 
scene. . . .** During the first afternoon Mr. Asoka Mehta, 
his mind always on the central problem, replied to 
Mr. Strachey’s insistence that parties by their nature 
must represent class interests, by arguing that only 
politicians in established states could permit themselves 
the luxury of talking about class interests “fighting 
things out to a finish “. But in a country like India, 
“ the commonly accepted framework “ which exists in 
England (and even in France) does not exist. “We 
have to strengthen it, and we cannot afford to play the 
game with the same kind of nonchalance which parlia¬ 
mentarians in the more developed countries are in the 
habit of doing. . , 

For several days, the idea of “a civil order“ was a 
troubling, groping assumption, confusedly seeking 
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expression. Then it came dramatically to the surface 
in a long and brilliant intervention by Mr. Albert 
Hourani of Magdalen College in which he argued the 
prior necessity of what he called “ a political society 
The term was never clearly defined; but to those con- 
tomplating the disordered conditions in Pakistan, 
Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, and some of the Arab 
countries, it was obvious that it referred to a conjunc¬ 
tion of moral consensus and the machinery of govern¬ 
ment; it involved at least the existence of citizens, the 
attachment of the citizens to each other and to some 
symbols of the entire society, and an effective 
government. 

The consensus might be born out of awareness of a 
common language, of a common body of cultural and 
religious traditions; it might be a communion of tradi¬ 
tion arising from common experiences in a common 
territory. Whatever its source, the consensus would 
have to include ** a sense of common nationality". 
Where the nation did not exist, it would have to be 
created—because the will to belong to a nation has a 

profound legitimacy " which the Asians and Africans 
took for granted. What of the excesses of fanatical 
nationalism? They were apparently ** the terrible 
frenzy" which explodes when nationalistic senliiSient 
(as in the Arab world) finds no crystallisation in an 
organised political society. >1 ■ 

No less important than consensus for the creation of 
the civil order, are a stable and effective machinery of 
government, a strong political leadership, and an able 
and respected judiciary. The travail of a new state 
widiout a well-qualified civil service was sadly por¬ 
trayed by the Indonesian, Mr. SjahriTt and the contrast 
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between Indonesia and countries like India and Ghana 
which have the good fortune to have inherited (and to 
have maintained) outstanding civil services, was appar¬ 
ent to all. 

A constitution, extending its power over the whole 
country and capable of enforcing itself by the authority 
of those who spoke on its behalf, is a necessary part of 
“ the political society Robert Hutchins, in the midst 
of a characteristic excoriation of American education, 
revealed the underlying unity of the problems of free 
societies everywhere, with the assertion that the 
greatest educational institution in the United States is 
the American Constitution It instructs the citizens 
concerning the nature of their society and trains them 
to live under its laws.** M. de Jouvenel put the same 
thesis differently when he said that one of the chief 
tasks of the new states is to establish “ majesty **, that 
relationship between the government and the citizens 
in which the rulers believe they are governing “ for the 
whole society** and the citizens believe in the moral 
concern and competence of their rulers. Where the 
rulers failed to establish their competence and their 
moral integrity and to meet reasonable expectations of 
the populace, democratic government would be dis¬ 
credited, and liberal oligarchies, aspiring towards demo¬ 
cracy, would make no progress towards representative 
government. Corruption in government is pernicious 
not so much because of its wastefulness but because it 
discredits government, and gives it the air of injustice 
which causes those whom it rules to withhold affection 
and loyalty. In consequence, “ the political gap ”, the 
estrangement between x^ers and ruled, is widened, and 
no political society can emezge. 
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The enthusiasm of the members of the seminar to 
reiterate well-known theses on economic development 
and political democracy necessitated the omission of the 
session on “ The Rule of Law and Public Liberties 
Nonetheless the Rule of Law repeatedly engaged the 
seminar which saw it as more than a mere instrument 
for the protection of individual rights and civil liberties, 
or a part of the conventional baggage of traditional 
liberalism. It was regarded rather as an indispensable 
means for creating a political society within which men 
and women could become citizens of a national state 
and, thus, provide a framework for the more or less 
effective working of representative institutions. 

The Dilemma 

Several years ago, at Milan, I observed a great gallery 
of leading intellectuals discussing freedom and demo¬ 
cracy for days but avoiding all critical analyses of the 
effectiveness of representative institutions. At Rhodes 
they were given a much more ample opportunity to 
discuss Parliaments, Parties, and Politicians Again, 
vivid interest could not be aroused. At the very 
beginning, M. Bertrand de Jouvenel set the stage for a 
devaluation of the representative institutions of modern 
states. Both he and Dr. Daya Krishna asserted that 
there could be no “ government by the people'' and in 
a way they expressed the spirit of what was to come. 
Both John Strachey and Hugh Gaitskell claimed for the 
party system that it offered the citizen “ a choice of 
policies ”, but neither aigued that the alternatives offered 
had much substantive affinity to the desires of the 
electorate. Both Prince Pramoj and Dr. Maung Maung 
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spoke with melancholy and sardonic humour of the 
tatterdemalion condition of the representative institu¬ 
tions of Thailand and Burma. Dr. Hussain stressed 
the low esteem in which politicians are held in 
Pakistan. Even Asoka Mehta, himself surely one of the 
most estimable parliamentarians alive, acknowledged the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the quality of politicians 
in India. "I'he only member of the seminar who offered 
specific suggestions for making representative institu¬ 
tions more representative, Raghavan Iyer of St. Antony's 
College, laid equal stress on the poor quality of Indian 
parliamentarians and on the low esteem in which they 
are held. Minoo Masani, in one of his numerous 
sparkling interventions, took a constructive outlook but 
his suggestions for improving the quality of actual parti¬ 
cipation consisted in recommendations for increasing the 
sense of participation in politics. The repeated 
emphasis on the need for a sense of participation " is, 
I suspect, a consequence of a certain scepticism about 
ever improving the quality of actual popular participa¬ 
tion in representative governmental institutions. 

Not that anyone claimed this was undesirable. On 
the contrary. But actual participation seems so con¬ 
stricted by the scope of modern large-scale society that 
it appears almost unrealisable. (Judge Wyzansky 
asserted that it actually existed in the political life of 
the United States, but no one else claimed that for his 
own or any other country, and Raymond Aron argued 
that even in the United States it was more “ a national 
ideology" and less an actual fact.) Poverty, illiteracy, 
and hierarchy were the great obstacles to actual partici¬ 
pation in the new states. The formation of a coherent 
society, the liberation of the individual and his protec¬ 
ts 
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tion from the state were all given priority over the 
improvement of actual participation. 

The foremost problem was declared by Mr. Albert 
Hourani to be 

how can we save liberal individual values when 
representative democratic institutions do not work? 

M. Aron formulated it diflFerently when he said that 

the party system is not the most important aspect 
of democracy. The essential aspect is to prevent 
regimentation. This requires constitutional govern¬ 
ment, the rule of law, and the possibility of 
discussion. 

Michael Polanyi aimed at the same conclusion with 
his statement that 

public liberties are the heart of democracy. The 
rule of law is its muscular framework. And a 
democratically elected government forms a dynamic 
centre for improving the laws by which men live 
in a free society. Elective self-government is the 
final, most difficult achievement of democracy and 
not—as often seems to be assumed—the first step 
towards democracy. ... You cannot define a ’free 
society by rules of procedure. 

Was it an accident, therefore, that much of die dis¬ 
cussion of parties did not refer to the problems of 
political parties in the new states? So many went down 
the path of digression so eagerly, or so willingly— 
because they could not quite find a place in their affec¬ 
tions for poUtical parties, and because they had no more 
than a lukewarm belief in the value of parties. I came 
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away with the impression that with the exception of 
Masani and Mehta, there was a general sense that parties 
are often not “ realthat they too often are the vehicles 
of small cliques or narrow sectional interests, and 
parliamentary life lacks inherent persuasiveness and 
authority. 

Rhodes floundered where Milan had averted its mind 
—on the peculiar dilemma of modern political thought 
which regards a democratic legitimation of public 
authority as the only one which is acceptable, while it 
can think of no better way to implement that legitimacy 
than through representative institutions which no 
intellectual really loves. Anything less than universal 
suffrage could find no willing ear (as the lively response 
to Mr. Masani’s very tentative question showed). But 
the institutions through which universal suffrage ex¬ 
presses itself—^political parties, professional politicians, 
and parliamentary activity—called forth even less 
interest and enthusiasm. 

No one would proclaim the wisdom of the people 
(although their sober common-sense on matters close to 
their experience was affirmed and the significance of 
their illiteracy generally minimised). No one would 
declare that there was an identity of the people 
and their elected representatives. Thus, democratic 
sovereignty" could only find its chief expression in 
surveillance and criticism of government. What really 
engages sentiments and affections is " opposition " and, 
perhaps*, " responsible criticism The problem of safe¬ 
guarding the right of opposition is one which is con¬ 
genial to the liberalism generated by the shattering 
experiences of the established and the nascent demo¬ 
cracies in the West and in Asia and Africa in recent 
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years. This occasioned some of the most sober 
reflections of the actual proceedings. 

Critical opposition was regarded as a more effective 
way of making government “ representative ” than the 
conventional institutions of representation. Critical 
opposition was, accordingly, a means of restraining 
governmental action and of pushing its action along the 
right path. Both socialists and critics of socialism were 
here united. Professor Gadgil, with all the austere 
fervour of his lofty intelligence, asserted that in the 
planned economy to which he was committed, intelligent 
criticism was necessary at every level and at every stage. 
Minoo Masani (whose economic liberalism called down 
the laboured scorn of Mr. Strachey and the friendly 
admonitions of Professors Galbraith and Myrdal) 
naturally stressed the need for critical opposition “ not 
to undo what has already been done in any given plan, 
but to assure that errors in one plan do not occur in 
subsequent plans. . The press was charged with the 
same responsibility by Mr. V. K. Narasimhan, an editor 
of The Hindu (Madras), and a very lively spokesman 
for the sophisticated South Indian variety of liberalism. 
Only Asoka Mehta took a somewhat different yiew, 
because of his anguished consciousness of the fragility 
of even the most stable of the political societies in the 
new states. “If the Congress Government fails it will 
be the failure of political democracy in India.” No 
alterative democratic government was likely. Under¬ 
developed countries, moreover, stand in a more compel¬ 
ling need of consensus than advanced countries. The 
tasks which necessity imposes on new governments and 
the uxgency of eliciting popular support for the govem- 
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merit in its great undertakings both call for a more far- 
reaching harmony. Excessive criticism and irresponsible 
opposition might stir the passions of a captious and 
already divided people and destroy the tenuous con¬ 
sensus on which Indian political society rests. Thus 
Mehta felt the need to moderate criticism of the Con¬ 
gress Government. At the same time he saw the terrible 
prospect of a disintegration of the Congress Party in a 
situation without an eflpective democratic opposition 
party which could provide an alterative government! 
Professor Aron had said earlier that “ it might well be 
that the best form of party system for a new state was 
for one vastly preponderant party to govern, while the 
opposition parties were only pressure groups or lobbies 
but not forces large enough to threaten to take over the 
Government. . Mr. Mehta, in the opposition himself, 
could not agree with this. Although he saw the need 
to hold in check criticism of such a governing party 
(e.g. the Congress Party in India), he thought it 
inevitable, especially in the light of what Dr. Maung 
Maung reported about U Nu's party in Burma and 
what Professor Hussain reported about the fate of the 
Muslim League in Pakistan, that such great parties were 
bound to disintegrate. Then where would democracy 
be? The military coup in Pakistan, of which news came 
to us one afternoon during the seminar, was the kind 
of answer one could expect. He also suggested, as did 
Dr. Maung Maung, that **it was conceivable that the 
military might succeed in providing a framework for 
public liberties, and then for representative institutions, 
where the politicians had failed **. 
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The Deep Dark Regions 

How can a “political society" be created? On the 
first day, even we were made explicitly aware of the 
“ pre-political " malaise of the new states, the question 
was opened around the awkward term “ infra structure 
It was introduced by Dr. Gunnar Myrdal to refer to the 
complex network of civic and interest organisations, co¬ 
operative societies, independent local authorities, trade 
unions, trade associations, autonomous universities, 
professional bodies, citizens' associations for civic pur¬ 
poses, and philanthropic groups, through which a parti¬ 
cipation more effective than that afforded by the usual 
institutions of representative government could be 
achieved. He quite rightly pointed out that the absence 
of such an elaborate “ infra-structure" constitutes a 
great enfeeblement of democracy in the new states. In 
one form or another, the notion introduced by Mr. 
Myrdal kept coming back into the discussion. When 
Mr. Albert Hourani introduced the idea of “ political 
society ”, infra-structure found its proper place. It came 
to be seen as an essential part of a political society 
which sought to control abuses of power and which, 
even though it allowed much power to the Government, 
retained the right to re-direct the use of that power# to 
withdraw it, and above all, to restrain it. TTie 
“ pluralistic theory ”—which had, over the ye^irs, 
degenerated into a figment of antiquated syllabi: o 
University courses in Government and Polilll^ 

—acquired a new and a better life in irt to 

the formation of a political society. 

Coming at the matter in a different way, Mr. 
Ogunsheye, with the weighty eloquence of the reason* 
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able man, laid stress on the need to develop what the 
traditional societies already possess—although he did not 
gainsay the need to create new institutions as well. His 
interest was directed to the manner in which traditions 
already existent in the old societies of Asia and Africa 
can be reshaped to provide bases for a stable modern 
democratic order. With even more concreteness than 
that which characterised a seminar full of the feeling 
of first-hand experience, he described the many ways in 
which this is happening in Nigeria, carefully avoiding 
the traditionalism which finds everything currently 
desirable in one’s own past. The papers submitted by 
Dr. Panikkar and Mr. Diop developed the same theme 
with respect to their own societies; Professor Gadgil 
added other instances of the manner in which, by a 
judicious selection, the inheritance of an old society is 
being reinterpreted. 

Asoka Mehta, Professor Gadgil, Professor Shaffaq, and 
Prince Pramoj each touched with suggestive gravity on 
the persisting religious vitality of their own countries 
as a seed from which the attachment to something 
transcending the family, the locality, the caste, and the 
kinship or linguistic group, might grow to be the point 
where it would unify the countries, at present so dis¬ 
united internally, Asoka Mehta felt that, in the last 
analysis, the resurgent spirit necessary for the creation 
of political society must come ultimately from “ the deep 
dark region of the spiritAlbert Hourani concluded 
a hastily composed lecture (a fantastic achievement of 
erudition and eloquence) with the contention that ** any 
political society stood in need of an ultimatdly theo¬ 
logical foundation, a belief in some transcendent 
intrinsically valid end, a common attachment to which 
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could give rise to a mutual attachment among the 
citizens. . 

This was the passionately felt urgency; some enhance¬ 
ment of the social unity of the new states. Yet, at every 
turn, there was an equal awareness of the need and 
rightfulness of diversity. Professor Gadgil, who spoke 
so forcefully for the need for unity, also expounded the 
dangers of excessive unity. The dialectic of consensus 
and dissensus, of unity and diversity, constantly emerged, 
not as contradictory contentions but as a perpetual 
challenge to achieve balance amidst the most disruptive 
difficulties. 

Thus our discussion moved, by fits and starts and 
leaping digressions, from the more external things of 
political democracy to its deeper preconditions. I 
regret that it did not make an equal progress towards 
the moral fundamentals in terms of which the demo¬ 
cratic society can be justified and which, in fact, are 
not only the ends but also the necessary bases of that 
society. I refer particularly to the reluctance to venture 
into the domain of individuality. 

The need to arouse and nurture the individuality of 
the ordinary members of the traditional societies of the 
new states was not disregarded. There was mention of 
“ universal suffrage as a means of arousing men from 
their torpor And on the last day, in his concluding 
remarks, Asoka Mehta, with his characteristically deep 
and utterly unhistrionic moral earnestness^ returned to 
the same point 

Unless democracy can vitalise the people, can 
release their energies ... it will be lifeless. . . . 
The basic thing is not demoaacy but the ability 
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to stir the people, to move the people, to release 
their energies, their elan, their enthusiasm. 

M. Bertrand de Jouvenel by his praise of a state 
which assured men of “freedom to initiate and carry 
through courses of action ” had opened the way to the 
consideration of “ what kinds of men would be disposed 
to initiate and the conditions under which they are 
created. No one took it up. Judge Charles Wyzansky 
reminded everybody that the end of democratic order 
is the production of “ a rich and vital individual exist¬ 
ence This was not affirmed, nor even remarked. 
Mr. Cecil Hourani told of the effort of the Tunisian 
Government “ to create individual human beings “ by 
means of social legislation which sought to destroy the 
traditional institutions repressive of their individuality. 
And Mr. Ogunsheye looked for guidance into the ways 
in which “ individuality could emerge from the tradi¬ 
tional collectivism of African tribal life Yet these 
numerous beginnings were never taken up for fuller 
discussion. It ended there, at the frontier of the deep 
dark region. 


The Paradox 

The paradox of Rhodes was this. It was agreed that 
“ strong government is necessary and that meant strong 
leadership by dominating personalities and a powerful 
and able civil service. It was agreed, in two lively 
sessions, that economic development is an absolute 
necessity for the survival and growth of democracy, and 
that could not be achieved without a good deal of deci¬ 
sive government action. The “ mixed system" of 
economic development, on which there was general 
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agreement, would call for vigorous governmental mea¬ 
sures. The diffusion of the knowledge and instruments 
of birth control is necessary—also universal elementary 
education and universities of a good standard—also co¬ 
operative organisation in agriculture and research in 
technology—also the protection of the rights of the 
obscure and the poor. 

At present Government is the chief agency of which 
men think, for achieving any public end, particularly 
in the new states. How then can the infra structure 
—that unlovely term which most of the members 
despised and nearly all used—be developed? It must 
be developed by state aid. How can the populace be 
aroused from its torpor? It must be aroused by educa¬ 
tion financed by the state. How can individuality be 
liberated and formed? It must be freed from its 
bondage to tradition by legislation. How can 
independent intellectuals, which high standards, be 
selected and trained? They must be trained in univer¬ 
sities supported by the state. How can agricultural co¬ 
operatives be encouraged? They must receive financial 
aid from the state and their officials must be given a 
rudimentary training in book-keeping by the state. 
And so it goes. 

This dependence on Goxjernment to create a society 
which will be able to act independently of government 
naturally creates misgivings. The inherent difficulty of 
a strong government to guide itself by self-denying and 
self-restraining ordinances is evident ^imgh. It is 
^especially so when, even at their best (as in India), the 
institutions of public opinions are ineffectual. The 
press, though financially independent (and well-staffed 
at the top), laches only a very small part of the popida* 
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tion, and that mostly urban. The best of the press has 
too little of a tradition of energetic reporting, and its 
capacities for independent scrutiny of government policy 
are too often confined to its leader writers. Moreover,, 
governmerit, even when they have a genuine will to be 
democratic, do not take the press very seriously. The 
universities enjoy little general esteem; they are wholly 
dependent on government for financial support, and 
their staffs generally live in isolation from the larger 
community, and have no influence on it. (This difficult 
situation is, moreover, a luxury available only to those 
more fortunate countries which already form rudi¬ 
mentary political societies. In certain countries, notably 
in the Arab states, public opinion lives in the caf<Js and 
in student societies, and provides no helpful criticism 
but only tumultuous threats.) 

For all these tasks, which the democratic governments 
in the new states must undertake, qualified and devoted 
persons are scarce. The government draws most of the 
best into its service. This leaves on the outside only 
a handful to carry the responsibilities of forming a criti¬ 
cal public opinion and to help in the formation of the 
'' infra-structure 

And are the most talented young men seeking political 
careers in parties and parliaments? Hardly. A very 
saddening phenomenon which afflicts the new countries 
—Rhodes did not demur—is the disaffection from party 
politics. The most vigorous of the intellectually 
endowed and highly educated go into administration^ 
science, technology, teaching, journalism, and even into 
industry when the rewards are high enough, but politico 
~ ^ party politics' —put them off. So it is that political 
parties in all democratic countries--^d the parliament 
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which no one loves and no one would displace—is un¬ 
attractive in tone and defective in quality. 

Our own reluctances were symbolic of a profound 
danger. At present democracy lives—to the extent that 
it is alive—in the new states because the political leader¬ 
ship of those states (maintained in power by the prestige 
which it won in “ the struggle for freedom'’) is devoted 
to democracy. It is sustained in that devotion by a 
small circle of educated persons. When that small 
number of great personalities passes from the scene, who 
will then carry the will to maintain and create a free 
society? 

By and large, the hope of Rhodes was for “ a transi¬ 
tion period Recently-planted traditions, married to a 
selection of carefully adapted older traditions, would 
carry a new state,.an old country, into the circumstances 
of a political society. From there, with the awakening 
of individual powers, the network of autonomous civic 
life would be inspired and established. And then, from 
this, the will to participate through representative insti¬ 
tutions would come into life. Would, however, the 
neglect of representative institutions and the consequent 
disrepute of the whole system of political democracy 
which includes the constitution, the rule of law and 
public liberties, as well as parties, parliaments, and 
opposition, allow the former to persist when the latter 
atrophy (or are suspended)? 

Cheerful Pessimists 

No one at Rhodes was optimistic. During that week 
the Army seized power in Pakistan, and the civil war 
broke out again in Lebanon. Yet, no one believed that 
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democracy in the new states was doomed to die. As 
Raymond Aron put it (at the end of a scintillating 
conspectus delivered on the last day) the mood in which 
we must face the future is one of ** cheerful pessimism 
On what grounds? 

In part: the sobriety of judgment and the realism of 
aspiration which the best intellectuals of the new coun¬ 
tries displayed with such impressiveness at Rhodes (and 
in which they are certainly not alone in their own coun¬ 
tries). Furthermore: nearly every one of the participants 
from Asia and Africa was, in his own country, devoted 
to some practical task in politics, research, administra¬ 
tion, or journalism, the responsibilities of which freed 
his mind from the winds of doctrine. There appeared 
to be a growing concreteness of grasp, and an impressive 
freedom from schematic, rigid conceptions. There was 
no belief in “ one ideal modelof political democracy. 
Those persons, who see the struggle for representative 
government and public liberties in the new states as an 
effort by “ Westernisedintellectuals to impose an 
abstraedy conceived, rigidly applied pattern of govern¬ 
ment in traditional societies, would have been disabused 
of their error. I myself was impressed by the firm tie 
of appreciation and sympathy which bound these Afro- 
Asian intellectuals to their own people. Their contri¬ 
butions were entirely free from the populistic cant which 
praises " the people ” but which is without a genuine 
identification with the round of daily life in which the 
ordinary people live. These in themselves were 
tremendous things. 

The remoter origin of the seminar at Rhodes, as I 
said at the beginning, lay in my own studies in India. 
These had been instigated by the desire to learn of the 
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extent to which the responsibilities of freedom had 
enabled the intellectuals of the new states to transcend 
the oppositional mentality and the doctrinaire outlook 
which were necessary features of the revolutionary 
struggle for freedom from foreign rule. I had also been 
concerned with the extent to which the intellectuals of 
the newly-sovereign states (themselves the heirs of 
modern culture, acquired through the West) felt them- 
selves at home in their own societies, felt an intimate 
affinity with their own people? Rhodes was a resound¬ 
ing answer—an answer more important than the original 
question. At any rate, in that answer lay the grounds 
for the cheerful dynamic pessimism or, more precisely, 
the sober indomitable good-will with which the future 
is being faced in the old societies, so heroically seeking 
to transform themselves into free and modern states. 
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WHAT IS DEMOCRACT? 


by Bertrand de Jouvenel 


Introduction 

What we call Democracy in the West is a mixture 
of three strains* The first is the idea of actual “ Self- 
Government" by the concourse of Everybody a model 
drawn from what we have read about the Popular 
Assembly of Athens, and which can be reproduced 
within limited social structures, but which, on the scale 
of immensely populous nation-states cannot be anything 
but a myth, although a very potent one. The second 
is the idea of Safety and Opportunity for the 
Individual ”, secured by his protection from other 
persons or social powers, this giving rise to the protec¬ 
tive function of Government, the foundation for its 
authority; but this authority may in turn be used 
against the safety or opportunities of the individual, 
which therefore must enjoy guarantees against Govern¬ 
ment, i.e. protection against the protective agency itself* 
The third is the idea of ” Representation ”, historically 
linked with the concern for the individual, but which 
has come to be linked with the Active personification 
of the whole. 

The chief Western institutions have grown up while 
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“ Somebody ” was governing " EverybodyUnder 
such conditions the duty of this “ Somebody'' to afford 
protection to “ One against " Anotherwas clearly 
outlined and increasingly elaborated; but also the risks 
of this ** Somebody's " illtreating " Anyone " were quite 
apparent, and provision was made against them. Thus 
the concern for the protection of “ Anyone" is the 
fundamental trait of Western communities: from this 
proceed many features which we cherish as 
“ Democratic ” even though they appeared in times 
which we commonly call non-Democratic and when 
indeed the word ‘‘ Democracy " was in dishonour. Thus 
was established a basic climate in which the latter 
institutions of Political Democracy operate. 

These institutions have their legend and their reality. 
According to the legend. Democracy is a regime where 
** Everybody ** governs, but by proxy. The result is in 
fact the government of the Many by the Few, an elective 
aristocracy in Aristotelian terms. This reality is how¬ 
ever often obscured by the supposition that everybody 
forms an ‘‘Allbody" which has a potential single will, 
actualized by the Representative of the People, which 
may then be just as well a single person rather than a 
single assembly. Stable democracies however evade this 
dangerous fiction and admit that Government is a func¬ 
tion performed by a complex of specialized agencies 
entrusted with the service of common interests, due 
attention being paid to the special interests of each. 

These agencies can be thought of as elaborating the 
best possible policies under conditions of various social 
constraints. They are however so constructed, so con¬ 
nected and so manned, that they prove remarkably 
sensitive to reactions of pain or offence occurring at 
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any point in the body social. It is not their fictive 
identification with all the people but their actual sensi¬ 
tivity to anyone of the people which gives them their 
democratic character. 

A high degree of sensitivity does not mean a high 
degree of vulnerability. The governmental agencies 
must take into account the emotions registered but are 
not to be driven or deadlocked by them: the language 
of passion and that of impotence are equally unbecoming 
to rulers, whatever the regime. 

Participation 

Participation is the key concept in Lincoln’s famous 
formula: ** Government of the people, by the people, 
fol* the people ”. The first term stresses a “ necessary ” 
feature of Government, for the lack of which a Govern¬ 
ment has no claim to that name, does not exist as such; 
the last term stresses a moral duty of any Government. 
It is the middle term which deserves attention: 

Government by the People Here is the rub. 

Government by the People in its pure form requires 
two conditions; all decisions are jointly taken by all 
members of the community assembled for that purpose; 
all decisions are executed by the citizens carrying out, 
individually or collectively as the case may be, the deci¬ 
sions taken in common. There is no ** inner circle 
making decisions to which the members of the commu¬ 
nity are subject; in other words no Government as we 
know it. Moreover there are no 0 ]:ganized bodies 
specialized in carrying out decisions, no “executive 
limbs 

A form of political organization where decisions are 
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taken concurrently by the members of the community 
and carried out by them, that is Government by the 
People in its pure form, or Democracy properly so 
called. Nor is such a picture a mere figment of the 
imagination. Consider how things were done in Athens. 

Athenian Democracy 

There was a meeting place—in the heyday it was the 
Pnyx—^where some 25 to 30 thousand people could 
stand, i.e. the whole citizenry. Periodically (in the 
early period ten times a year and by the later period as 
much as forty times) a flag was raised on the hill at 
dawn, calling all the citizens to the Assembly. The 
citizens heard all the reports of the BouU or Council 
of Five Hundred, which was a mere steering committee; 
on these reports, anybody could speak and decision was 
taken by the Assembly. 

Anyone could also move a new proposal, which how¬ 
ever was not passed upon immediately but reported 
back by the BouU at the following session. The Coun¬ 
cil could give a favourable opinion if it thought fit; if 
not, the motion was nonetheless reported back and the 
only form whereby the Council could express its dissent 
was to tag on the formula: “What shall please the 
people shall be the best Incidentally the i|Miinf)|ers of 
the Council were not elected: they were picked by 
drawing lots from lists of candidates proposed by the 
boroughs; membership was for one year only. The 
Council therefore was nothing like a Parliament: all 
powers of decision, whether for legislation or govern¬ 
ment, belonged to the Assembly alone. 

Athens had no ministers and no Parliament, only the 
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Assembly. It needed some officials. But these were 
neither professionals, nor specialists, nor above all did 
they form a body. They were entrusted with specific 
functions for one year only, and most of them were 
designated by drawing lots. Therefore there could be 
no “ csprit-de-corps **, no hierarchy, no coherence such 
as obtains within a Government Department today. 
There was even no specialized judiciary; the tribunals 
were popular tribunals made up of jurors only, 6,000 
of which were chosen by lot every year. They were sub¬ 
divided in sections for the performance of their duties. 

Aristotle very clearly formulates the rules of demo¬ 
cratic government as they were understood in his day: 
magistrates to be chosen from among all of the people, 
all to command each and each in his turn all; all magis¬ 
trates to be chosen by lots, with the sole exception of 
those offices requiring specialized knowledge and skill, 
all appointments to be for a very short time, and no 
one to be employed in the same position twice, save a 
minimal number of exceptions; all issues whatsoever to 
be decided by the whole community, the supreme 
power to be in the public assembly, and no magistrate 
to be allowed any discretion except in cases of no con¬ 
sequence to the public interest.^ 

The picture can be made more vivid by considering 
an important issue such as going to war. Orators for 
and against argue in the Assembly, which then decides 
for war. At the same time it elects for war leaders 
some of those who have made an impression upon it, 
and as a consequence of these decisions, the same 
people, or those of adequate age, turn out with arms 
£0 follow the leaders they have chosen in the campaign 
^ Aristotle: Politics, Book VI, chap. 11, par. 1317b. 
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they have decided upon. Can any modern simile be 
found for this? The only one which comes to my mind 
is a wildcat strike, when the workers of a plant, dis¬ 
regarding their union, get together and decide to go 
on strike, which they then proceed to do. Note that 
this is adjudged disorderly conduct by modern stand¬ 
ards, which stresses the contrast between our ideas and 
those of the Greeks. 

The value of the Greek system was that citizens felt 
committed to the City's decision. Their participation 
in the carrying out of the decision was sustained by 
their participation in its making. But surely there 
was a minority which had opposed the decision and 
which was hostile to carrying it out? There was. But 
as long as the community was homogeneous community 
of farmers, those who were in the minority felt pulled 
along psychologically by the momentum of the others. 
They did not organize as a minority, and such organiza¬ 
tion of factions only arose out of the growing trading 
interests in Athens, and the decline of agriculture con¬ 
sequent upon the Peloponnesian War. Rousseau, an 
ardent champion of pure democracy, has a great deal 
to say about its corruption by the organization of sec¬ 
tional interests and the formation of factions, pheno¬ 
mena which we today regard as inherent in the demo¬ 
cratic process.* A warning that the notion of 
Democracy has changed most notably. 

The Probijem of Increasing Heterogeneity 

What we in the West currently mean by Democracy 
cannot be easily summarized and is quite incapable of 

«J. J. Rousseau: Du Conirat Social, Book IV, diap. I. 
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being clearly defined. But if we stand faithfully by 
the etymology and the historical acceptance of the term 
among the Greeks from whom we borrowed it. Demo¬ 
cracy can be clearly defined: it is a regime where each 
and every decision that is regarded as relevant to the 
interests and the internal equilibrium within the City 
is taken by all in common and carried out by each and 
every citizen. 

From an ethical angle there is a great deal to be said 
for such a system, in which “ Iis always active in the 
interests of “ We Formally speaking there can be no 
conflict between Government and Individual since 
Government is nothing but the totality of Individuals. 
Of course practically a given individual may disagree 
with the decision of the majority, be offended by it, 
and hurt by its execution. But under ideal conditions, 
there should be no such thing as “ a majority'' as we 
understand it today, only a “ sense of the meeting as 
the Quakers put it. Thus there is no “ majority rule 
in the sense of a once-for-all division between a greater 
number of Ayes and a smaller number of Noes, but 
the decision-making is a cumulative majoritizing pro¬ 
cess at the end of which unanimity is reached. 

What is the condition for this? It is obviously that 
no one should bring to the meeting some specific in¬ 
terest or passion setting him apart. If this interest or 
passion is shared by some members of the group and 
not by others, then those sharing it form a faction. 
This faction may find it necessary to strike a baigain 
with some other faction, while a different coalition may 
be achieved between other factions to put his in the 
minority. Rousseau has dealt with this moral and 
psycholc^ical “ break-up ” of the community. In this 
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case we do not have a cumulative majoritizing process 
resulting in final unanimity, for “ majority rule leaves 
in every case an irreconcilable and resentful minority. 

The chief ethical value of Democracy, namely that 
all decisions would be felt by each as his very own, is 
in that case lost. What is the remedy for this evil of 
division? 

The Greeks so highly valued the “ community 
spirit ’* that they excluded from the community those 
who were not like-minded **. But even so the desired 
homogeneity could not be preserved. Social evolution 
was against it. The great increase in maritime trade 
brought about the rise of a moneyed class on the one 
hand and of a sailor class on the other. While three- 
fourths of the citizens were land-owning farmers at the 
outset of the Peloponnesian War, the spoliation of the 
land by the enemy forces drove the farmers increasingly 
into the town and into urban occupations. The social 
composition of the population became variegated. 
Social diversification makes for sectional interests, and 
these set an obstacle to what we called the cumulative 
majoritizing process leading to final unanimity. 

Men however are less ardent champions of their 
material interests than they are devoted servants of 
their beliefs. The divergence of beliefs, which is as 
important a feature of Isocial evolution as the diversi¬ 
fication of interests, is an even greater cause of sectional¬ 
ism. It is therefore hardly to be hoped that an evolving 
Society can preserve that fundamental homogeneity 
which is basic to the production of unanimity. Demo¬ 
cracy as it has been described up to now must then be 
thought of as hardly workable in an advanced Society; 
and this was Rousseau's feeling. 
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Three ** Natural ** Forms of Government 

The three forms of Government enunciated by Aris¬ 
totle are equally “ natural i.e. conformable to human 
nature. It is “ natural ** that one should exercise an 
acknowledged authority over a group; that is “ patri¬ 
archal authority, and kinship has been the original 
source of this authority. It is also “ natural that 
such “ patriarchs ** should be assembled by one of them 
taking the initiative, a “ Senate of Fathersresulting 
therefrom. Finally it is ‘‘ natural that some one of 
the ‘‘ Fathers should incite those ranged under the 
specific authority of specific Patriarchs, to come out of 
these traditional formations and be arrayed in a general 
territorial formation, as this results in Democracy. 

Now what is common to all “ natural'' forms of 
political organization is the absence of “ limbs of 
government*'. As long as you have no specialized, dis¬ 
ciplined limbs of Government, the execution of all 
decisions rests with the members of the community 
themselves. This gives to “ active assent" a role which 
it does not have to play in a more highly organized 
community. 


The Limbs of Government 

In a way, which is now to be explained, any decision¬ 
making agency works democratically,, as long as it has 
no specific executive limbs. It does not matter very 
much that, the decision should be taken by all, by a*^ 
few, or. by one, as long as it can be carried out only by 
the active co-operation of all. The decision of all pre¬ 
sumably will carried out by the actions of all. But 
the decision of one or a few will remain “ dead " if it 
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is not carried out by all, and in order that it should be 
so carried out it has to be adopted by those carrying it 
out. The only way to have it carried out without the 
active assent of all is to have some limbs of Govern¬ 
ment " obedient to the decision-maker. 

Thus there is far less difference than we are wont to 
assume between the different forms of organization as 
long as they are bereft of specific limbs of execution. 
As long as there are no limbs of government the 
authority, wherever it may be placed, has just as much 
power as opinion lends it, no more. People are not 
really “ subject ** to a King who lacks limbs of Govern¬ 
ment, he is in fact subject to their willingness. 

A tar more important change occurs when limbs of 
Government are evolved because then the decision¬ 
making agency, whatever it is, can, to an increasing 
degree, do without the active assent of the individuals 
and be content with their passive submission. 

When permanent limbs of Government emerge, then 
and thereby the people lose their final say-so on the 
commands of the rulers, whoever they may be, because 
these rulers have emerged from their dependence on the 
active participation of the people. It is not hereby 
suggested that any Supreme Authority can afford to be 
quite indifferent to popular opinion; this would be 
silly. But it is here claimed that the forging of limbs 
of Government does make it possible for a Supreme 
Authority, whatever it is called, to achieve its independ¬ 
ence from the People in proportion to the importance 
of the limbs, though it may become very dependent 
upon the limbs. 
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The State Apparatus 

Where there are no limbs of Ciovernment, the rulers, 
whoever they may be and by whatever name they may 
go, have no choice but to act loith and through the 
people; where the limbs of Government are developed, 
it is possible for rulers to act without and upon the 
people. The foregoing statement I regard as so im¬ 
portant as to deserve the status of a “ law A law " 
in Political Science must be the formulation of a neces¬ 
sary relationship. I think here we do have a necessary 
relationship, one which arises out of the nature of 
things. The growth of the State Apparatus constitutes 
an “ emancipation of Government from its dependence 
upon the people. In fact “ Government as we know 
it today, has grown up only with “ the limbs of Gov¬ 
ernment also called the State Apparatus 

This is a statement of fact, which necessitates no 
value judgment. Taking a morphological view of poli¬ 
tical organization as evolving in time, one may well 
regard the twin growth of Government and the State 
Apparatus as a “ differentiation of organs ” character¬ 
istic of progress. Or again, taking an ethical view of 
the situation of the citizen within the commonwealth 
and of his moral relation to decisions and execution, one 
may regard the developments here stressed as a great 
moral loss. Indeed it is possible to regard such develop¬ 
ments as “ historically inevitable ” and most distasteful; 
such in any case was the view of Karl Marx. It is 
worth recalling that his is the description of the 
State Apparatus as “ the huge governmental parasite 
which, like a boa constrictor, wraps up the body social 
in its many coils, pressing upon it through its bureau- 
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cracy, its police, its standing army, its established clergy, 
and its established judiciary”.® 

I do not think that any serious student of Marx 
would deny that his ultimate ideal of political organi¬ 
zation was the self-government of small groups (Wor¬ 
kers* councils) though it is not clear how he pictured 
the mutual adjustment of these groups within the larger 
society. 


Bigness 

And here we come up against a great obstacle to any 
reproduction of what we may loosely call ” the Athe¬ 
nian model ”. Now bigness of the community creates 
a physical obstacle to assembling the members of the 
community. 

It is generally argued that we have circumvented the 
difficulty of numbers by substituting for the whole body 
of citizens a microcosm, the body of elected representa¬ 
tives. Personally I set great store on deliberating 
assemblies; but it seems to me fantastic to equate the 
reunion of deputies elected by the people with the 
assembly of the people themselves. 

The great merit of assembling the people in person 
is certainly not that therefore the best decisions are 
taken (nor is there any system which guarantees the 
“ best decisions and again what are the criteria by 
which we can tell which are the best,—but this is 
another matter). The great merit lies in that the deci¬ 
sions taken are sensed by the people as their own. It 
is well known to all political observers that the French 

® La Guerre Civile en France, Editions Sociales, Paris, 1955, 
p. 209. See also p. 257. 
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are not at all prone to regard the decisions taken by 
their National Assembly as their very own. Whatever 
the faults of forum government its virtue lies in the 
sense of participation and commitment of the indivi¬ 
duals; this is entirely lacking in a country where Parlia- 
mentaiy Government is offered as a “ pseudo-forum 
government 

The setting up of the National Assembly as a pseudo¬ 
people has resulted in its not playing the part which 
representative bodies have to play (of which more 
anon), and it has resulted in the situation which has 
astonished the world and which can be described as 
“ too many deputies chasing after too few ministerial 
offices 

One may regard it as a sad fact that forum govern¬ 
ment is not practical in multimillioned nations; but it 
is a fact, and pseudo-forum government is no remedy. 
We must therefore reconcile ourselves to the fact that 
participationist democracy cannot be restored in very 
large-scale organizations.^ And indeed the myth, which 
I find a very alluring one, has impinged upon a quite 
different development in Western history. 

The European Kingdoms 

When we consider Western political history, the first 
fact which must strike u? is that the States started out 
on a large-scale. 

The problem of participating in Government did 
not arise at all in the minds of the inhabitants of the 
European Kingdoms. They had not participated under 
the Roman Empire; they could not physi^ly partid- 

^ Though we may wdl seek to achieve it locally. 
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pate in the government of the kingdoms. For some¬ 
thing like fifteen centuries, Europeans did not think at 
all in terms of participating in Government. What they 
did however think about a great deal was the safeguard¬ 
ing of their personal or group interests, in the form of 
rights, privileges, and franchises. And this I regard 
as the formative principle of the ‘‘ modern as opposed 
to the “ classical ”, idea of Democracy. The fight for 
the rights of the individual, the family, the profession, 
for a climate of security of these rights—this is what 
constituted the modern world. 

The sprawling character of the Kingdoms favoured 
the development of Government as a specialized agency 
in which the subjects did not think of participating, 
but from which they demanded protection and to which 
at the same time they were quite unwilling to grant 
much. The European view of Government which grew 
up through the Middle Ages is one which can be 
summed up in the following anachronistic terms; Gov¬ 
ernment is a specialized agency which should insure the 
exercise of my private rights, at the smallest possible 
cost in sacrifice on my part. The local people wel¬ 
comed with joy the King’s judges who came to deal 
with local oppressors; on the other hand they did not 
want to pay taxes. To be insured to the hilt and to 
pay small premiums or none at all,—^such was the basic 
instinct of Europeans. This attitude has been basic 
to the development of liberal institutions in Europe. 

Representative Institutions 

It is a fantastic misreading of History to conceive 
Representative Institutions as having sprung up as a 
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consequence of the will of the people to curb the power 
of the Kings or to take over their functions. Represen¬ 
tative Institutions were fostered by the Kings because 
they lacked the means to fulfil their functions or indeed 
to satisfy their ambitions. Consider a Government of 
today which calls together the presidents of big corpora¬ 
tions and the leaders of the unions to ask the former 
to avoid price increases and the latter to persuade their 
union members to forego wage increases. What is the 
Government doing on that occasion? It is trying to 
enlist influences other than its own on behalf of its own 
aims. For the presidents of corporations substitute the 
Lords, for the trade-union leaders substitute Representa¬ 
tives of the Knights of the Shire and of the Town Bur¬ 
gesses; for the aim of keeping prices down substitute 
the aim of obtaining money contributions. You have 
therefrom a vivid picture of the birth of Parliament. 

The historian can attest that initially there was con¬ 
siderable reluctance to respond to convocations of 
Parliament, since it was well known that they were 
called only in order to ask for sacrifices. Parliament 
was an assembly of prospective contributors to the 
King’s Exchequer, some of whom came in person (the 
Lords) and the others represented by deputies (the Com¬ 
mons). Of course they came in a haggling mood, un¬ 
willing to grant the sums demanded, pressing for expla¬ 
nations and justifications, feeling entitled to look into 
the policies which called for the money and into the 
practices of the administration. 

In the world of today, the parliamentary body which 
remains nearest to the original spirit of the parliamen¬ 
tary institutions is the United States Congress. Senators 
and Congressmen show themselves concerned to pare 
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down the financial demands of the Executive, but more 
especially they are constantly concerned to look into the 
workings of the State Apparatus. Insofar as they are 
concerned they are fulfilling the original function of 
representative bodies. Of course if the United States 
Congress has remained nearest the function of represen¬ 
tative bodies in the formative period of European insti¬ 
tutions, that is probably because the system of Govern¬ 
ment of the United States has remained nearest to the 
monarchic system of pre-revolutionary Europe. There 
is an elective King who is the unquestioned Chief of the 
whole State Apparatus. This State Apparatus has grown 
and swollen to such proportions that in fact Congres¬ 
sional committees often know more about its specific 
operations than the Chief Executive himself. 

My only purpose at this moment is to ‘‘ place'' par¬ 
liamentary institutions in the scheme of development 
of European States. Representatives were called to 
the Palace not in order to share or to take over the 
functions of Government but to mediate between the 
Government and the People, persuading the latter that 
the means sought by the Government were indeed call¬ 
ed for and controlling the Government in order that 
the means granted should not be diverted from their 
proper objects. 

The Spirit of Liberalism 

Palace Government with a far-reaching State Appara¬ 
tus, and forum government within small population 
units are both very old phenomena in the history of 
mankind. The originality of European institutions lies 
in the regulation of Palace Government and the State 
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Apparatus. Because of spatial extension of realms it 
was never questioned that decisions had to be taken in 
a central Palace; some vague notion of ** division of 
labour '' also made it acceptable that Government was to 
be undertaken by full-time specialists, not by rotating 
amateurs as in the Greek City. The basic preoccupa¬ 
tion within European Society was therefore not partici¬ 
pation in Government but seeing to it that the business 
of Government should be so conducted as to safe¬ 
guard and advance the interests of those living within 
its range. Customary rights were originally to the fore, 
but increasingly one thought of ideal “ rights ” to be 
validated. I would make bold to say that the political 
institutions of the West grew up out of the preoccupa¬ 
tions of Europeans with their safety and freedom as 
private persons, to be served and advanced and in no 
way offended or abridged by professional managers of 
public affairs. 

It is noteworthy that Rousseau's Social Contract was 
badly received by the ‘‘ progressives " of his day. What 
he had in mind was the Greek city-state model, and he 
desired that every man should participate in Govern¬ 
ment, holding in abeyance his own private interest and 
thinking of naught but the public good, abandoning 
indeed all his private rights to what would be found 
desirable in the public interest. Why did this shock 
his contemporary Progressives? Because to them the 
problem was quite different: they regarded the indi¬ 
vidual's concern for his own private interest as inevi¬ 
table, natural, and moreover favourable to social deve¬ 
lopment. And they felt that political institutions shotdd 
aim at so controlling the conduct of public business that 
such private interests and rights would be secure. 
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Benjamin Constant's View 

Montesquieu and Tocqueville are the two most uni¬ 
versally famous French writers on politics. At least 
their equal is the Swiss-born Benjamin Constant whose 
liberal doctrine was based on a lifetime of political 
activity in the Great Revolution and later as the leader 
of the Liberals under the Restoration. Let me quote 
from a very striking essay of his, entitled The Liberty 
of the Ancients compared to that of the Moderns ": 

Let us firstly ask what it is that an Englishman, a 
Frenchman, a citizen of the United States of 
America, in our day, understand by the word 
liberty? 

It is for each one the right to be subject only to 
the laws, the assurance of being neither arrested, 
nor detained, nor put to death, nor in any way 
mistreated, by an arbitrary act of will of some one 
individual or of many. It is for each one the 
right to express his opinion, to choose his occupa¬ 
tion and ply it in peace; to dispose of his property, 
be it abusively; to come, to go, without any per¬ 
mission and without rendering any account of his 
motives or steps. It is for each one the right to 
assemble with other individuals, either to confer 
with them upon common interests, or to practise 
the religion of his choice, or merely to use his 
leisure conformably to his inclinations or indeed to 
his fancy. Finally it is the right of everyone to 
exert some influence upon the administration of 
public officers, be it by contributing to the choice 
of all or some officials, be it by making representa¬ 
tions, petitions, requests, which authority is more 
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or less bound to take into account. Now to the 
liberty thus described, let us compare that of the 
ancients. 

It consisted in the collective and direct exercise of 
many parts of sovereignty: in deciding in the pub¬ 
lic place on issues of war and peace; in concluding 
with foreign States treaties of alliance; in voting 
laws; passing judgements; examining the accounts, 
the actions, the performance of public officers; in 
citing them before the whole people, accusing them, 
and condemning or absolving them. This, all this, 
was comprehended in the term liberty by the 
ancients. But in the meantime they regarded as 
compatible with this collective liberty the complete 
subjection of the individual to the authority of the 
whole. You will find among them practically none 
of the enjoyments that, as we have seen, are in¬ 
herent to liberty among the moderns. All private 
behaviours are subject to a severe watchfulness. 
Nothing is granted to individual independence, 
whether it be in the realm of opinions, occupations, 
or especially of religion. 

‘‘ Thus among the ancients, the individual, while he 
was habitually sovereign in public affairs, was a 
slave in his private affairs. As citizen, he decided 
on peace and war; as private man he was circum¬ 
scribed, spied upon, repressed in his every move¬ 
ment. As a part of the collective body he interro¬ 
gates, dismisses, impeaches, despoils, banishes, con¬ 
demns to death his public officers or superiors; as 
subjected to the collective body, he may in turn be 
shorn of his status, stripped of his dignities, ban¬ 
ished, put to death by the discretionary will of the 
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whole to which he belongs. Among the moderns 
on the contrary, the individual, independent as to 
his private life, is, even within the freest common¬ 
wealths, sovereign only in name. His sovereignty 
is a power almost ever in abeyance; and if, at some 
infrequent and fixed moments he is allowed to 
exercise this sovereignty, in a way that is carefully 
specified and limited, it is only to commit it to 
others.*** 

The Prim AC V of Civil Rights 

Constant*s antithetic picture clearly brings out a basic 
trait of European civilization: we may call it Privacy, 
understanding thereby the fullness of the individuaPs 
right to dispose of himself.* Over the centuries “ the 
European ** has been incomparably more concerned to 
be ** master in his own house ** than to participate in the 
running of all houses. This preference is the root of 
liberal institutions. It goes a long way towards explain¬ 
ing the fluctuations of European politics. Whenever 
individuals have felt harassed or restrained in their pri¬ 
vate activities by powers lying within Society they have 
turned to Government to rid them of such invasions or 
constraints. 

But also whenever individuals have felt burdened 

« The quotation is from a lesson given by Benjamin Constant 
at the Athenee of Paris in 1819, and appears in various collections 
of his works. 

* In order to preclude a frequent confusion let me note that 
the individual in his private behaviour can be altruistic as well 
as selfish in his public character. Nor need private behaviour 
be unselfish in order to be socially useful. Privacy here refers 
to every use the individual may make of his eneigies and talents 
other than dictating to others or participating in this dictating 
process. 
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and restrained in their private activities by Government, 
they have turned against it. And of course the two 
processes are closely interwined. 

One dear thread runs through the complexities of 
European political history, namely the feeling that per¬ 
sonal fulfilment lay in private life, not in public life, 
that the Government was “ good'' insofar as it secured 
and facilitated private life, that its value was instru¬ 
mental in relation to such results, and that therefore 
participation in Government was itself not a final value 
but a means to secure “ the blessings of Liberty In 
short, political rights, a late occurrence, have been re¬ 
garded as a means to defend or enlarge civil rights. 
This indeed is not only a psychological attitude, it is 
also a logical one in the conditions of the large State. 

What Constant represents as the condition “ of the 
Ancients ” is the natural condition of man in a Society 
which is essentially a Community. Therein it is right 
and proper for the individual to take part in Commu¬ 
nity activities; it is not right or proper to depart from 
the ways of the Community. Now our modern Society 
is not a Community: Rousseau's Social Contract can be 
understood only if we keep constantly in mind that he 
regards a Community as the ideal Society, and for that 
purpose it has to be kept very small, very strongly 
wedded to its basic common beliefs, and there must be 
no diversification of interests and feelings through the 
progress of the Sciences and Arts (remember that in his 
vocabulary the former word includes “ philosophy ” and 
the latter techniques ")• 

It would be utterly unreasonable for me to submit 
my conduct in all respects to the judgement of people 
I do not know and who do not know me, who do not 
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hold the same beliefs as I do, do not have the same 
feelings, and may well judge under the impress of their 
subjective and different interests. It is therefore quite 
reasonable that I should cling to my Privacy: and this 
indeed is what Rousseau recommends to his fictitious 
pupil, Emile, under the circumstances of a complex 
Society. Social evolution which works towards differen¬ 
tiation must logically enhance the right to be different. 

The historical fact that European States started as 
large units, not small Communities, and the historical 
development of increasing differentiation have both 
worked to emphasize the value of Privacy. Largeness 
on the other hand has worked against the value of Parti¬ 
cipation in Government. 

Sovereignty of the People 

Participating in Government must be, for all but an 
infinitesimal part of the population, a delusion in a 
large State. We no more govern ourselves by partici¬ 
pating in an election than we operate on ourselves by 
choosing a surgeon. Indeed when I choose a surgeon 
I am the sole voter and thus my surgeon ” is indeed 
the one which I alone have chosen among many. Not 
so in the case of “ my representative: my vote in the 
process of his choice has been only a drop in a bticket 
and moreover the range of choice was narrowed down 
to one of two in Britain or the United States, one of 
five or six in France. The feeling that the decision taken 
is “ my decision ” is basic to the ethics of Democracy; 
this feeling is lacking. Instead of which there are two 
possible feelings which can be expressed in the fdilow- 
ing terms: “Well I suppose what they did was for the 
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bestor “ Probably another bloomer Both attitudes 
reveal that the governing agencies are regarded as 
bodies of specialists in which the individual has or 
does not have confidence; in any case he does not 
identify himself with them, except in some particular 
cases. 

Not only is it a fact that we do not participate in 
Government but nobody believes that we should parti¬ 
cipate. The modern citizen feels strongly about certain 
issues, on grounds of like or dislike, or advantage or 
disadvantage, and is therefore willing to back in a parti¬ 
san fashion those who take the stand pleasing to him, 
but that he is aware of his inability to be judicial about 
all problems, the inability to master the complexities of 
the different problems, an inability which does not 
necessarily imply the relative weakness of certain minds 
but which springs from the ‘‘ lack of capacity(in the 
volumetric sense of the word ‘‘ capacity ") to hold with¬ 
in one mind all the various considerations which need 
to be taken into account in the case of different 
problems. 

Taking up the same subject from another angle, we 
may note that the bias of our times is “ technocratic 
Our age is acutely conscious of the division of labour 
and enthuses over technology; when people have lost 
confidence (possibly to an excessive degree) in the capa¬ 
city of a trained general practitioner to prescribe for 
any condition of the physical body, they are not apt to 
fancy themselves competent to solve any and every pro¬ 
blem arising in the body politic. In fact few citizens 
of modern democracies imagine themselves capable of 
dealing with problems as judges, taking into considera¬ 
tion all relevant considerations and exploring all pos- 
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sible consequences; they are far more apt to regard 
themselves as suitors pressing the particular claims of 
their interests or affections, leaving it to others to find 
the ways and means of combining the particular 
satisfaction required with the claims and interests of 
other groups. 

In fact there is a general reliance upon a complex of 
decision-making agencies which almost defines descrip¬ 
tion, and of which it is demanded that it should be sen¬ 
sitive to particular claims and respectful of particular 
interests, and in a general way subservient to what may 
be called the Prerogative of Privacy. 

The Myth of the Allbody 

There is a considerable and indeed dangerous degree 
of self-delusion in the current formulations of Demo¬ 
cracy. We live in formidably large, complex and 
differentiated Societies. And yet we have a political 
methaphysic which postulates a close and homogeneous 
Community. Characteristically we are apt to speak of 
** the People ** in the singular, which postulates an All- 
body, which is actually inexistent. The supposition of 
mythical Allbodies is perhaps the most mischievous ten¬ 
dency of the human mind. It arises quite naturally 
out of the useful and excellent tendency of the human 
mind to classify, to construct "sets'*. When a set is 
well defined it comprises a certain number of indivi¬ 
duals^ they can be called " parts ” of the set. As the 
human mind prefers unity to reality, since it is posses¬ 
sive and singleness is more easily possessed than diver¬ 
sity, the temptation arises to regard the set as an 
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object having a superior sort of existence to the 
individuals “ belonging to it. This is “ the reification 
of the set *’/ an intellectual sin admirably denounced 
by Abelard as early as the 12th century. The ridicule 
so ably poured upon “ all body ishness ” by that great 
philosopher has unfortunately not precluded its return 
as a major factor in political metaphysics. 

The reification of the set results in the conception of 
a single “ essence ” of which the different individual 
members of the sets are manifestations diversified by 
various “ accidents The essence is thought of as 

real and capable of being uniquely expressed. 
Therefore the agent expressing the essence of the All¬ 
body stands in a position of incomparable dignity in 
relation to mere individuals, accidental manifestations 
of the Allbody, and the dissent of these individuals is 
to be spurned by the “ true voice of the Allbody. In¬ 
tolerant and tyrannical monocracy is logically implied 
in the supposition of an Allbody. 

It is easy to show that all modern tyrannies. Commu¬ 
nism, Fascism, Nationalism rest upon the supposition of 
an Allbody; all liberal institutions on the other hand 
rest upon the realisation that there is no Allbody and 
that everybody is to be taken into account. It follows 
immediately that Democracy can be thought of in two 
sharply contrasting ways: the Government may be the 
expression of the Allbody or it may be the servant of 
Everybody. The servant of Everybody must be atten¬ 
tive to the needs, respectful of the rights, and responsive 
to the desires of Anybody; but on the contrary the ex- 

7 Known in the history of philosophy as the Reality of 
UniversaU, 
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pression of the Allbody must be implacable in its treat¬ 
ment of mere subjectivity. 

That no one should be pushed around, looked down 
upon, quarantined, or generally despised and ill-treated, 
be it by the public oflScials or by his social fellows, such 
is the democratic imperative as we sense it in the West: 
in other words it is the performance of the Second 
Commandment: ** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.*' Indeed a democratic society tends to apply 
the parable of the stray sheep in that it lavishes more 
care upon the rehabilitation of madmen, criminals, and 
other “ unless ” members of Society than it does upon 
the upright and sound citizens. This stands in stark 
contrast with the tendency obtaining elsewhere to do 
away with deviationists who are regarded as untrue to 
the spirit of the Allbody. 

As it is the status of the individual person, which is 
the ruling preoccupation of a Democratic Society, it fol¬ 
lows that the political institutions characteristic of such 
a Society must be such that their workings protect and 
improve the status of the person, and being tools for 
that purpose, there is no once-for-all shape which they 
must conform to. The structure of political institutions 
is apt to change over time, in order to be more charged 
with the spirit of respect for the human person, and to 
more efficiently respond to human needs. As Society 
grows more complex, so must the adjusting agencies be¬ 
come more elaborate. That the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment is difficult to describe or summarize is in no sense 
a fault; the fault lies in its failing to produce the desir¬ 
able results. 
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Ganging-up and Democracy 

Neither our innate tendency to think well of ourselves 
nor our more amiable disposition to think well of our 
fellows should blind us to the abundantly proven fact 
that man enjoys being a gang-leader: adding the natu¬ 
ral forces of others to his own gives him a feeling of 
more than natural power, which is valued in itself, and 
also valued for the ends which may thereby be achieved. 
Gang promotion, which I have elsewhere called “poli¬ 
tical enterprise ”, is therefore a natural phenomenon 
within any Society. Quite a few minds are prone to 
regard the untrammelled strife of political gangs as 
“ democratic if so Democracy would be a free-for-all 
fight of marshalled interests and passions aroused. Some 
other minds regard as democratic the monopolistic 
handling of the States Apparatus by a gang in power 
which “ expresses *’ the Allbody of The People. Let me 
emphasize that these two simple views over-value the 
imperialistic will of some and devalue the individual 
guarantees of each. 

Westerners of my day are almost at one in condemn¬ 
ing the unlimited imperium of a gang or single party 
wielding monopolistic control of the State Apparatus. 
But all too many, in my view, take a kind view of gang- 
ing-up for a violent achievement of the end sought. 
It has ever shocked me that the national celebration of 
my country should be the 14th of July, a day on which 
an angry crowd was mustered and violently seized the 
Bastille, massacring the more or less invalid veterans^ 
who constituted its guard. The great change that 
occurred in 1789 could surely be honoured more pro¬ 
perly by choosing the date of the opening of the States- 
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General (4th of May), or the day on which the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Third Estate decided to call themselves 
a National Assembly (17th of June), or again the day on 
which they swore not to separate before having given a 
Constitution to France (20th of June). I find it telling 
that while the great novelty was the National Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, no one of the many momentous days 
of its history was retained as the date to be celebrated 
henceforth by the nation, but a violent and cruel riot 
chosen. 

It would take a very foolish man to deny the role 
played in history by force and violence, nor is it easy 
to deny that the resort to force and violence is some¬ 
times necessary; but surely it is unwise to celebrate the 
display of violence. For this is an ex ante justification 
of further resorts to violence. 

Democracy: Legendary and Real Values 

Through this instance I have reached the core of my 
argument and preoccupation. There is an entrancing 
story of Liberty in the West, made up of two themes 
intertwined and often conflicting: the defence of perso¬ 
nal rights (called franchises and privileges) by those pos¬ 
sessing such rights; and the acquisition of ever-more 
extensive rights by those who lacked them. The two 
themes are akin because the concern is always with per¬ 
sonal rights and they are often in conflict because the 
rights of some have to be abridged in order to extend 
the rights of others. We may properly speak of a dia¬ 
lectic of Liberty since the security of anyone is always 
in some conflict with the widening of the range of 
choices for any other. And therefore wc cannot think 
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of a problem which can ever be solved once for all but 
of an unending problem inherent in the social condi¬ 
tion of man. 

My contention is that political institutions are epiphe- 
nomena of this underlying evolution. Those political 
institutions which at a given moment of time are effi¬ 
cient for the minimization of the conflict between safety 
and free choice, are instrumenially good, and no politi¬ 
cal institutions are good in themselves. All political 
institutions are capable of being used imperial is tically 
to ensure the triumph of a domineering spirit, the ex¬ 
cessive satisfaction of a special interest, or the imposition 
of an iron-clad model; but some are more susceptible to 
such seizure than others and therefore are more danger¬ 
ous. The stronger the limbs of Government the greater 
the danger. 

All this, it seems to me, is very well known to all 
of us, albeit it is not what we are most prone to talk 
about. How strongly we feel about it appears in the 
case of individual miscarriages of justice, persecution of 
certain persons or classes of persons. Our reaction to 
such occurrences is very strong and displays our real 
values. 

As against these real values, however, there are some 
mythical statements about Democracy which we are apt 
to put forward. These statements are far from harm¬ 
less; taken at their face value they would authorize much 
that we in fact would regard as detestable. 
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The term " democracy ” evokes history. A mass of 
facts, a lot of theorising, prophets and martyrs and 
•critics, slogans that sum up the aspirations of a 
people—all these cluster thick around the word. Heat 
and passion rage and many cry with glee and many 
with sadness “ Democracy is dead Still, the glamour 
and the prestige is not all gone and, like ‘ scientific 
religion ’ and ‘ scientific Yoga ’, the latest dictatorships 
call themselves the ‘real democracies’, the ‘people’s 
democracies ’. 

The revolutionary slogans associated democracy with 
^ the people ’, political philosophers centred it on " the 
General Will " and the recent critics of democracy have 
directed their attention to “ the direction, purpose and 
content ” of the ‘ Sovereign Will ’. The English, Ame¬ 
rican and French revolutions, the political theorists 
from Locke to Rousseau, the socialist critique from 
Marx to the present have all tended in these directions. 
Who does not know of the ‘ rule of the people, by the 
people, for the people’ or of ‘Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity ’ or of ‘ to each according to his needs and 
from each according to his capacity or of other such 
thing? 
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These, I suggest, are false scents. That way does not 
lie ‘ democracy *, whatever else may lie that way. These 
all and much else may be good, even desirable, but all 
that is good is not necessarily ‘ democracyAnd, con¬ 
versely, all that is ‘ democracy * is not all that is neces¬ 
sarily good. I suggest that to use ‘ democracy * as a 
blanket-term for everything one considers desirable is 
to invite confusion. No relevant discussion is possible 
—at least, not to a very great extent,—if democracy is 
supposed to include all that goes under the name of 
* economic democracy ‘ industrial democracy » ‘ educa¬ 
tional democracy *, etc., etc. These all may be very 
interesting and their relationships to * political demo¬ 
cracy proper * a subject of detailed and profound in¬ 
vestigation, but to put them all under one rubric and 
to believe they are necessarily harmonious is, I suggest, 
definitely misleading and leads not to clarity but to 
confusion. 


Democracy and the People 

The wrong lead in this, as almost everywhere else, 
comes from the thinkers. What has democracy to do 
with the people**? Of course, the term “demos’* is 
directly related to people and it was in that sense that 
Plato and Aristotle understood it to be. But, except 
for direct democracy, there can be no such rule of the 
people or by the people. If the prepositions ‘ of' and 
^ by * are taken seriously, all the mass societies of today 
are condemned to be undemocratic. It is only in a 
Pickwickian sense or, to be more respectable, in an 
‘ as if * sense that the rule of the few executors and the 
fewer legislators can be said to be the rule by the people 
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or of the people. As for the remaining ‘ for the people 
it is obvious that a dictator or a monarch can rule ‘ for 
the people * without thereby in any relevant sense turn¬ 
ing the polity into a democracy. In fact, a good 
monarch has always been supposed to be one who gov¬ 
erns and rules ‘ for the people *. And where has been 
the dictator who did not claim that he ruled ' for 
the people *? 

Democracy, in fact, has got nothing to do with 
* people *. Not even the so-called ‘ consent * of the 
people about which so much has been written in classi¬ 
cal political thinking about democracy, need necessarily 
be absent from a monarchy or a dictatorship. Many of 
the ancient monarchies were well-beloved by the people 
so much that people were prepared to die for them, 
and willingly and heroically too. In many of the erst¬ 
while princely states of India, it is a common story to 
hear people extolling the past when the princes ruled 
—a fact acknowledged by the ruling democratic party 
today in putting up princes and princesses in the pres¬ 
tige election-contests in these states. As. for the dic¬ 
tatorships, need anybody be told about the rise of Hider 
in Germany? Or, shall anyone contend that he had 
more or at least as much support as many of the demo- 
cractic governments of today? Or, shall we fofg^ tfiat 
many of the democratic states of today are ruled by 
governments which sometimes do not even have the 
support of the majority as evidenced by the votes cast 
in the elections? No, the actual fact of the ‘contest^ 
or ‘support’ has nothing to do with the characterisa¬ 
tion of a polity as democratic or otherwise. 
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General Will? 

Is it then, the prevalence of the ‘ General Will ’ that 
characterises democracy? If it did, no state that we 
know of could be characterised as such. For, do we 
know of any state which is not composed of multiple, 
complex and partial groups and has not the author of 
The Social Contract written, “ It is therefore essential, 
if the general will is to be able to express itself, that 
there should be no partial society within the State, and 
that each citizen should think only his own thoughts 
And what is this * General Will'? As everyone knows, 
it is not the will of the majority and it is not the will 
of the minority and it is not the will of all. Surely, 
then, such a thing must be something metaphysical, the 
* real will * of the political thinkers. Unfortunately ‘ the 
real reals * of the metaphysician are operationally un- 
definable and thus at the service of everyone who wants 
to use them. The worst autoqrat can invoke it as 
easily as the convinced democrat and it will be im¬ 
possible to dispute the claims of either. 

If, on the other hand, we try in violation of Rous¬ 
seau’s contention to make the concept operationally 
definable, we find ourselves in great difficulties in deter¬ 
mining empirically both its content and extent. The 
recent development of public opinion polls in many 
countries do not, in my opinion, mitigate in any serious 
way the difficulties encountered therein. The equation 
^will == desire=expressed opinion', the neglect of the 
indifferents and the ‘ don't knowsthe equal weight to 
all opinion whether informed or uninformed, the ig¬ 
noring of strategic centres of opinion, the confusion 
between opinions that are primarily concerned with 
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one's own self or with one's own group and those con¬ 
cerned with groups other than one's own even within a 
single polity—all these and many others decrease the 
usefulness of the public opinion polls as devised until 
now. But even if these difficulties did not exist, the 
question would remain whether the public authorities 
are to act upon the ‘ will' so found out or merely to 
take it into consideration, judge it and act according to 
their light on the matter. Only the latter could have 
meaning in most cases and this obviously can be and is 
continuously done by any ruler who wants to be success¬ 
ful in the execution of his ends and policies. 

Liberty, Equalify and Fraternity? 

The slogans of * liberty, equality and fraternity ’ are 
equally ambiguous. The history of these terms since 
their appearance is a fair reminder that words mean 
all sorts of things to all sorts of people. * Liberty 
which may be considered nearest the heart of demo¬ 
cracy, is fallen to such a state that Walter Lippmann 
has to write, “ My hope is that both liberty and demo¬ 
cracy can be preserved before the one destroys the 
other". {The Public Philosophy, p. 13.) As for 
equality and fraternity, the dictatorships may impose 
for short periods a greater amount of equality and 
certain religions give a greater sense of fraternity than 
many democracies have yet succeeded in finding for 
their people. Fraternity is more a social than a poli¬ 
tical condition and may be found under very different 
types of political systems. Equality, like liberty, has 
all sorts of senses. The "equality before law" has 
been made fun of in that famous remark of Anatole 
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France that law is equal for all because it forbids rich 
and poor alike to steal bread and sleep under bridges 
And even if there was no necessity to steal bread or 
sleep under bridges, the jibe would still be right for a 
certain type of mind as the blanks could always be 
adequately filled if the * riches * were not equally dis¬ 
tributed among the people in a society. Someone 
obviously will always have what others would like to 
have and the law would apply to the man who is thus 
relatively ‘ rich * and to the man who is relatively 
* poor *. 

Equally, the ends of ‘ public willing * can hardly 
characterise a democracy. Within the technical limits 
of the knowledge available and the general valuational 
framework prevalent within a particular society, the 
function of a good government has always been the 
same—viz. to strengthen the state vis-a-vis other states, 
the maintenance of peace, security and justice within 
the state, the augmentation of the productive resources 
and their increasing realisation within a society. When 
Sir Henry Maine denied the difference between demo¬ 
cracy and monarchy in essence, as “ the tests of success 
in the performance of the necessary and natural duties 
of a government are precisely the same in both cases ”, 
he merely proved the irrelevancy of the criterion he 
had used for the distinction. Obviously, on Henry 
Maine’s criterion, not only can a monarchy not differ 
in essence from a democracy, but no polity can differ 
in essence from any other polity, as there could hardly 
be any different criteria for gauging ” the tests of suc¬ 
cess in the performance of the necessary and natural 
duties of a government A criterion that cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between one type of government and another 
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is obviously irrelevant for understanding what demo- 
cracy is. 

If the traditional formulations in terms of * the: 
people' or ‘ the General Will ’ or ‘ liberty, equality,, 
fraternity' or ‘ the ends of public willing' seem to us 
misleading, where, or in what, shall we find democracy? 

The PROBI.EM OF Power 

Without much arguing, I may say that the values 
that seem to arise immanently from the field of poli¬ 
tics appear to me to be two, viz. Power and Welfare. 
‘ Welfare however interpreted, cannot be the distinc^ 
live characteristic of a democratic polity since one of 
the legitimate ends of any government cannot but be 
the ' welfare' of its people. Democracy, then, must be 
concerned with the other value immanent to the field 
of politics, viz. power. But Power equally is an end 
pursued by all states,—^legitimate end and a necessary 
pursuit, as long as there remain other states in the 
world. And if it too be the end pursued by all, where 
shall we draw the line between a polity that is demo¬ 
cratic and the one that is not? The line obviously 
could not be drawn in terms of * power * as an end 
pursued by a polity. It must then be drawn elsewhere 
and though still in relation to power, but in a different 
way. 

Power, in fact, poses a problem for every society. 
Once a society has grown a little differentiated, a little 
complex, a little large and a little more in contact with 
other societies, all sorts of problems begin to arise. 
The traditional constraints of custom in relatively 
small units where practically everyone knows everybody 
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-else give way to the problems of coercive constraint 
exercised by a small, differentiated minority for pur¬ 
poses of integrating a heterogeneous, multi-grouped 
society, and for achieving social ends which only a few 
can imagine, understand and conceive. Externally, the 
active interrelationship with other societies which may 
turn at any time into actual enemies, raises the twin 
problems of diplomacy and military power which have 
been the classic concern of all states from the most 
ancient to the most modern. The functional necessity 
of differentiating and concentrating the use of coercive 
power in the hands of a restricted elite opens imme¬ 
diately the possibility of its abuse by them in terms of 
their own restricted personal or group-interests. Such 
an abuse has been the perennial problem of all politics 
and. ‘ Democracy I suggest, is the generalised name for 
all systematic and institutionalised attempts to make 
such an abuse difficult if not impossible. 

The abuse of political power has been traditionally 
known as Tyranny and democracy ** is the creation of 
institutional bulwarks against the possibility of tyranny. 
The possibility is always there,—not because man is in¬ 
trinsically and naturally evil, but because man’s situa¬ 
tion is essentially open and undefined, because one 
man’s good need not necessarily be another’s good also, 
because the very content of good and evil is not deter¬ 
minate, precise or clear and finally because man’s 
goods—even ultimate ‘goods’—conflict and arc un- 
iiealisable together both at the personal and the social 
levels. Man is neither naturally good nor naturally 
evil. Neither is he born free, nor is he everywhere and 
always in chains. The utopian optimist is as bad as 
the despairing pessimist. Human society is not a bee* 
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hive or an ant-colony and, therefore, the possibility and 
the struggle against the possibility will always be there. 

Negative Approach 

The clue of the nature of democracy lies, thus, in a 
negative approach. It is the opposite of tyranny, not 
in the sense of one man's rule over another but in the 
sense of abuse of power by those who wield it. It is 
not so much concerned with tyranny as a fact (for, as 
a fact it has to be fought and struggled against and, as 
everyone knows, fight against an established tyranny 
can hardly be waged * democratically'), but with its, 
what may be called, ‘possible possibility*. Democracy 
is the devising of ways and means, primarily in the 
field of politico-jural institutions and more funda¬ 
mentally in the realm of thought and values, to check 
and obstruct and thwart the tendency to tyranny which 
is ever present as a ‘ possible possibility * in every 
society. This is the impulse that leads to all that is 
traditionally associated with the word ‘ democracy * and 
gives it the perspective that it so badly needs. 

A close study of politico-jural institutions of the West 
and their variable viability as bulwarks against tyranny 
and of the forces that strengthen or weaken them in 
their very foundations cannot but be instructive to 
anyone interested in living in a polity that is relatively 
free from the possibility of tyranny. In fact, the poli¬ 
tical ilite of most of the new states in Asia and Africa 
have tried to establish some form or other of the poli¬ 
tico-jural institutions of the West in their countries. 
It is, however, doubtful if the ^lite of the second 
generation would be equally wedded to the democratic 
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institutions adapted from their western models or even 
to the idea of democracy in general. The reason for 
this should be obvious. The dissatisfaction generated 
by the disappointment of the utopian hopes enter¬ 
tained regarding the advent of freedom on the one hand 
and tlie equally utopian dream of an omniscent, omni* 
potent and ‘ omni-good ’ dictator on the other, lead 
inevitably in that direction. It is instructive to note 
that the revolts in the communist countries have 
mostly been in the direction of democracy, while in 
the newly-established democracies there seems a tend¬ 
ency in the opposite direction. Further, it is easier for 
a democracy, particularly a recent one, to slide into 
dictatorship than for a dictatorship to slide into 
democracy. 

The value realised by democracy is against a ‘ possible 
possibility' and, thus, not very actual to the citizens 
living under it. The success of a democratic polity is 
judged not by the effectiveness with which its institu¬ 
tions perform this function but by criteria which are 
relevant to the judging of any polity whatsoever. The 
public institutions in a democracy are, of course, not 
merely performing the democratic function of provid¬ 
ing bulwarks against possible tyranny but other func¬ 
tions as well. Rather, it is these other functions that 
loom lai^e in the public eye and the success or failure 
is judged in their terms than in terms of the effective 
performance of the democratic function. This, to a 
certain extent, is justified, for it is the task of a demo¬ 
cracy to devise institutions which while attaining their 
ends strengthen democracy also. But it is justified only 
to a certain extent, for democracy is not a mere means 
to the attainment of other ends, but an independent 
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value and an end in itself. There are, of course, in¬ 
stitutions in a democracy which are primarily engaged 
in seeing to it that the democratic structure remains 
intact, that it is not corroded or subverted at its base 
and that it is kept as an independent value in the 
people’s mind. But it certainly is nobody’s sole con¬ 
cern nor anyone’s exclusive duty to do so. It is a side- 
duty all along the line and one may attend to it as 
one pleases. 

The Right to Differ and Oppose 

The imperative necessity of an institution solely con¬ 
cerned with the problems of democracy in a polity will 
hardly be denied by anybody. What is however not 
likely to be immediately realised by many is its im¬ 
mense potentiality for a theoretical-cum-operational 
clarification of the concept and its relation to other 
forces operating within a society and to the functions 
that a polity has necessarily to perform. Many of the 
new states of Asia and Africa have thought that the 
establishment of politico-jural institutions on the West¬ 
ern pattern is sufficient for the establishment of demo¬ 
cracy in their countries and that the only thing to be 
worried about is the rapid socio-economic transforma¬ 
tion of the country. In spite of the widespread suspi¬ 
cion that certain forms and rates of economic growth 
tend to destroy democracy and of the simultaneous 
commitment to democracy and economic development 
on the part of the political leaders of most of these 
countries, there has been little effort to devise negative 
feed-back mechanisms to see if anything is going wrong 
with demoaacy and, if so, where, how and why. In 
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fact, there are no measurement-scales or political in¬ 
dices to^ find out operationally if ‘ democracy * has 
increased or decreased in a country or if between two 
countries the one is more or less democratic than the 
other. Except for hunches of astute political journal¬ 
ists, observers and diplomats, there is nothing else in 
the matter. 

The New States are not functioning in a vacuum. 
Rather, they are in the vortex of forces over which they 
have no control. Each of their movements is a dis¬ 
torted movement—distorted from the fears and the 
temptations coming from states outside their own. 
Internally, they have the problem of unity and inte¬ 
gration on the one hand and of rising population and 
poverty on the other. It is in the perspective of their 
problems, both external and internal, that the issue of 
democracy in the New States must be viewed. This 
raises the problem of priorities and importances, of 
essentials and inessentials, of what can be given up and 
what has to be fought for, if we are to remain demo¬ 
crats at all. 

Can any clue be found to this baffling problem in 
the definition of democracy we reached earlier in the 
paper? Democracy is the devising of ways and means 
against the possibility of tyranny and the possibility of 
tyranny lies in the denial of legitimacy to possible 
opposition against those who concentrate in themselves 
the use of coercive power. Hence, the first priority 
should be given to those institutions and values which 
openly admit, ensure and facilitate the possibility of 
difference and opposition and its expression in chan¬ 
nelised forms admitted to be legitimate and valid, by 
the government in power even after a policy has been 
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laid down or a decision taken on a certain matter. The 
last point is extremely important, for a permissive dis¬ 
cussion of different or opposite viewpoints before the 
decision merely ensures that facts relevant to the deci¬ 
sion are not ignored but it does not assure that the 
right to differ and oppose has been accepted by the 
ruling group in power. Much of the claim of com¬ 
munist theoreticians to ‘ real democracy * in their 
polities is facilitated by the confused definitions of 
" democracy ’ offered by the democrats themselves. The 
so-called ‘ free * discussion allowed by them before a 
decision is taken has nothing to do with democracy if 
the right to differ and oppose after the decision is not 
simultaneously acknowledged. The right to differ and 
oppose—a right recognised by the government in power 
—is the essence of the battle against the possibility of 
tyranny and, thus, the essence of democracy without 
which a polity can never be known by that name. 

Built-in Devices 

The legitimate right to differ and oppose recognised 
by the government in power is, it should be remem¬ 
bered, essential to democracy in a different way. The 
fight against the abuse of power or tyranny is not con¬ 
fined to democracy alone. In any polity whatsoever 
there is some attempt to put constraints on the exer¬ 
cise of power and some attempt to regulate its use in 
certain prescribed channels and for certain prescribed 
ends. The constraint and the regulation is however in 
terms of traditional norms of behaviour, the customary 
notion of ‘ right *, the upholding of justice in the sense 
of maintaining the status quo. The non-democratic 
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societies have the constraints all right, at least of a cer¬ 
tain sort, but they do not know what to do if the con¬ 
straints fail to be effective in the case of the autocratic 
individual or group in power. The only thing that 
can be done in the situation is conspiracy or revolt, 
both things known in the political vocabulary of the 
state as ‘ high treasonDemocracy, as a political 
organisation, is an attempt to meet this, situation. It 
does not merely add to the arsenal of regulating and 
constraining institutions but writes into the very fabric 
of the body politic the legitimate process of removing 
and replacing those who are in power. The attempt 
to remove and replace the government in power is no 
longer regarded as synonymous with treason by that 
very government itself. This, I suggest, is one of the 
distinctive features of the built-in constraining institu¬ 
tional devices of a democracy. 

The right to differ, oppose, remove and replace the 
government in power is however not a mere abstract 
right. Its effective exercise depends on the concrete 
fulfilment of a number of conditions without which it 
would remain a 'right' only in name. A polity, of 
course, cannot be considered democratic unless it recog¬ 
nises this right, as it is the minimum condition for its 
being democratic at all. But how far it is a democracy 
depends more on the actual empirical conditions obtain¬ 
ing for the exercise of this right. The phrase 
‘empirical conditions' ultimately can refer only to the 
accessibility and control over various kinds of instru¬ 
mentalities for the purpose of expressing, propagating 
and achieving all that is conferred by the recognised 
right to differ, oppose, remove and replace the govern¬ 
ment in power. Such a situation can never obtain 
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where all the means of production are centrally owned 
and if this be the definition of socialism, we have no 
hesitation in saying that * democracy ’ and ‘ socialism ’ 
are empirically incompatible in character. Multiple 
centres, fairly autonomous, wielding all kinds of power, 
are necessary for any democracy. But they are not 
sufficient, as many have tended to think in recent times. 
The mere balancing of powers that limit and check one 
another is not democracy. 

Democracy For Its Own Sake 

The recognised right, however, involves an equal 
duty on those who rule and those who oppose. The 
former have not merdy to see that they do not abuse 
their power for maintaining themselves in office or that 
the opposition gets all the facilities it legitimately 
needs but also that the institutions safeguarding demo¬ 
cracy are strengthened and enlarged. The latter have 
to see that opposition is reasoned, informed, construc¬ 
tively critical and of a nature that understands the 
nature of democracy, its value and its limitations. No 
democracy will survive unless a minimum amount of 
security and unity is achieved in the New States and 
unless there is a visible concern and movement towards 
a little more of material welfare for different classes of 
people. All this is true. But it is equally true that 
no democracy will survive unless a larig^ part of the 
people understand and value democracy for its owii 
sake and treat it as a value independent of all other 
values which a society seeks. This, I suggest, is the 
biggest failure on the part of the political Elites of the 
different parties in the New States. They take demo- 
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cracy for granted and talk to the people only about the 
issues with which they are concerned. I suggest that 
unless people are educated to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the value of democracy for its own sake, there is 
little hope of securing the minds of men against the lure 
of utopian totalitarianism which sneaks into dreams by 
the subtlest propaganda and awes by the crassest exhi¬ 
bition of naked violence that man has yet seen. 
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OPPOSITION IN THE 
OLDER DEMOCRACIES 

by Hugh Gaitskell 


In this paper I shall try briefly to set out the essential 
functions and significance of Parliamentary Oppositions 
in countries where democracy has existed for some 
considerable time. Obviously, it would be foolish to 
assume that the part to be played by the Opposition 
where self-government is a recent development must be 
exactly the same. Nevertheless, a short statement of 
what may be called the classic role of the Opposition 
might be a useful background to discussion of the poli¬ 
tical problems in the newer democracies. 

What is Parliamentary Democracy? 

To avoid misunderstanding I should make plain that 
I mean by Parliamentary democracy three things: 

(1) That the people have the right and opportunity 
of changing their Government peacefully. More¬ 
over, because they have this right they exercise a 
considerable degree of control, through various 
representative institutions, over the Government 
of the day. 
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(2) That there shall be General Elections at intervals 
of not more than a limited number of years — five, 
or, at the most, seven—conducted on the basis of 
a secret ballot and something approaching uni¬ 
versal suffrage. In most modern democracies 
universal suffrage means votes for both men and 
women over the age of, say, 21, on the principle 
of one person one vote. But in at least one 
democratic country, Switzerland, women still do 
not have the right to vote and yet we do not 
describe Switzerland as being non-democratic. 
Thus, the extent to which suffrage is universal 
can vary, but if the system is to be regarded as 
democratic then limitations on the right to vote 
must not be so extensive as to disfranchise large 
and important sections of the electorate especially 
if they would be very likely to vote differently 
from the remainder. 

(3) There must be a free choice for the electors be¬ 
tween persons and Parties. This, in turn, means 
not only that terrorism and fear is absent but 
also that the persons and Parties are themselves 
free to make propaganda and to put their case 
before the electorate. Again there are difficult 
cases. In some democracies the influence of, say, 
large landowners or employers or religious bodies 
greatly affects the voting of some of the electo¬ 
rate. Moreover, access to the radio or television 
or the use of the Press is easier for some Parties 
than others. Nevertheless, we do not deny the 
word “ democracy " to countries where this is so. 

In a modem democracy the Party system, i.e. the 
existence of two or more Parties, is essential. This 
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fundamental fact cannot be over-emphasized. It is 
essential because, without it, there would be a method 
of focussing the views, desires and aspiration of the 
electorate. The famous political scientist. Lord Bryce, 
once described Parties as ‘‘ bringing order out of the 
chaos of a multitude of voters And Disraeli was not 
less forthright when he said: “ You can have no 

Parliamentary Government if you have no Party 
Government 

It is significant that Fascist and other dictatorships 
have always been hostile to the Parties. They are 
against the Parties because they do not wish the electo¬ 
rate to have a free choice between different Parties. So, 
too, when Parties and the Party system become very 
unpopular with the people there is usually some danger 
to democracy. The latest example of this is surely the 
atmosphere prevailing in France earlier this year. 

The Role of the Opposition 

What then is the role of the Opposition in a demo¬ 
cracy of this kind? 

Opposition—though perhaps one should spell it with 
a small ‘O'—can, of course, and frequently does exist 
even in dictatorship countries, but unless the regime 
is very unstable such opposition is usually more or less 
unorganized and almost certainly illegal. 

Within the different democratic systems one can dis¬ 
tinguish different types of Opposition. One might 
even speak of an Opposition in some instances and the 
Opposition in other instances. But there can be no 
doubt as to the functions which the Opposition should 
peirform in a Parliamentary democracy. It has a dual 
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role. Its job is, on the one hand, to subject to con¬ 
tinual and searching and public criticism all the acti¬ 
vities and policies of the Government of the day— 
legislative and administrative—and, on the other hand, 
to present itself to the people as the alternative Gov¬ 
ernment which they can choose in the election in 
preference to the existing one. 

The extent to which in different countries these two 
functions are adequately fulfilled by political Opposi¬ 
tions varies very substantially, the extent of the varia¬ 
tion being closely related to the nature of the Party 
system. 

First of all, a distinction must be drawn between the 
multi-Party system and the two-Party system. No one 
would doubt that, for example in France, there has 
been a multi-Party system, not only in recent years but 
over a long period. Much the same is true of Italy. 
No one would deny that in the United Kingdom and 
in most of the older members of the Commonwealth— 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand—on the other 
hand the two-Party system is the rule. But, of course, 
even here it is to some extent a matter of degree. In 
the Scandinavian countries and in the Low Countries 
there are usually two dominant Parties but often one 
or two other smaller Parties as well. So perhaps one 
should really recognize an intermediate group between 
the true multi-Party system and the true two-Party 
system which may sometimes veer in one direction and 
sometimes in another—Germany is an interesting case 
where there has recently been a decided movement 
towards a two-Party system. 

For the purpose of this paper* however, I propose to 
^nfine myself to an examination of three major 
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examples only^—France (a multi-Party system), the 
United Kingdom (the classic case^ of the two-Party 
system) and the U.S.A. (a special case of the two-Party 
system). 


(i) The French System 

The distinguishing characteristic of the French poli¬ 
tical scene is that no one Party can ever govern on its 
own. Coalition government is, therefore, the normal 
thing. From this a number of consequences follow. 

First, no one Party is ever in a position to put its 
own policy into practice. It has to compromise, it has 
to come to terms with other Parties. 

Secondly, because of this barrier between policy and 
fulfilment there is a tendency for the Parties to avoid 
precise programmes and ding to vague generalities. 
They tend to represent interests and ideologies but 
nothing much more precise than this. 

Thirdly, again because of the need for compromise 
and the lack of precise causal connection between 
election declarations and Government action, there is 
less sense of responsibility within the Parties. 

Finally, because of the number of Parties the ex¬ 
tremist Parties tend to be stronger than in other coun¬ 
tries. This, in turn, usually leads to centre coalition 
governments which are weak and short-lived. Thus 
the extremist Parties virtually never get into power and 
the changes of Government are simply changes within 
a well-defined pattern, with the emphasis shifting from 
left to right of centre and vice versa. It is not parti¬ 
cularly surprising that in this situation in turn there 
should develop, especially among the extremist parties 
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and their supporters, opposition to the system as such. 
It is not merely that they have little or no prospect of 
government. It is also that because of the sameness of 
successive governments—with the added drawback that 
they are so weak—the natural grievances and grumbles 
of any electorate come to be expressed in the form not 
of opposition to any one government but to the regime 
and even to democracy itself. 

To sum up. Opposition in these conditions cer¬ 
tainly exists. Nobody would say there is any lack of 
criticism in France. Indeed, there is probably more 
open criticism than in a two-Party system because there 
is less loyalty to the Government of the day. At any 
one moment there are more people who are inclined 
to grumble and oppose. But neither in Parliament 
nor in the country is the Opposition effectively organ¬ 
ized. It usually consists of right wing and left wing 
extremist Parties which are unwilling to work together, 
supplemented by whatever group from the centre 
Parties is at the moment out of Office. 

At Election times there is no clear-cut alternative 
with which the electorate is confronted. There is no 
question of choosing between the Opposition and the 
Government. All that the electors can in fact do is to 
influence the type of coalition which is likely to come 
about. There is no barrage of criticism against the 
Government because there have been since the previous 
Election a number of different Governments. In short, 
the Opposition is incoherent, confused and lacking in 
continuity. 

It is a matter of interest and speculation as to whether 
the multi-Party system is the cause of these weaknesses 
or whether both the multi-Party system and the weak- 
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nesses are derived from some underlying influences. 
Since a multi-Party system involves coalitions and 
coalitions tend by their nature to be weak and short¬ 
lived (except in very abnormal conditions, for example, 
Austria or where one Party is dominant, for example, 
Scandinavia), one can hardly deny the causal connec¬ 
tion. Nor is there really any doubt that extremism 
flourishes when there is no responsibility and little 
chance of power. But, for all that, the decision to have 
a multi-Party system may spring from deeper causes— 
perhaps from a fundamental lack of unity in the 
nation, because of religious, economic or even regional 
divisions which are expressed through representative 
Parties, several of them being of roughly the same size 
and strength. 


(ii) The British System 

In Great Britain the theory of Parliamentary Opposi¬ 
tion is more highly developed than in any other 
country in the world. Nobody can doubt that the 
Opposition fulfils both the functions mentioned above. 
It serves as a continual professional critic of the Govern¬ 
ment of the day and it is always striving to present 
itself as a worthy alternative Government, to the people. 

The Opposition is organized both in Parliament and 
outside. There is no difference from this point of 
view between Opposition at the time of elections and 
between elections. There is continuity. This is sym¬ 
bolized by the fact that the Opposition Party always 
has its Leader. Indeed, the Leader of the Opposition 
is now a constitutional position, attracting to itself a 
salary paid for by the Government, The important 
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point, however, is not so much this question of status 
but that the Opposition Party knows well in advance 
of the Election who its Leader is to be. And if it wins 
the Election there is little doubt in anybody's mind 
that the Leader of the Opposition will then become the 
Leader of the Government. 

For these reasons, the weaknesses apparent in a 
multi-Party system do not apply to anything like the 
same extent. Professional criticism there is; but the 
criticism is tempered by a sense of responsibility and 
the sense of responsibility exists because the Opposition 
itself expects one day to govern the country. It knows, 
therefore, that it may have to fulfil its pledges and to 
be called to account by the people in turn. All this 
powerfully affects the behaviour of the Opposition. 
For in an old democracy, such as Britain, the eleetbrs 
are not as a rule impressed by wild promises which 
clearly cannot be fulfilled. 

The significance of the British Opposition comes out 
most plainly in the conduct of Parliamentary business. 
There is an elaborate system which regulates the 
amount of time in Parliament which is available to the 
Government and the amount which is available to the 
Opposition Party. There are contipual discussions be¬ 
tween representatives of the Government and Opposi¬ 
tion as to the business of the House. And there are a 
^ries of rules which, on the one side, enable the 
Opposition to prevent the Government from rail-road- 
ing busings through but, on the other, equally give 
the Government power to deal firmly with serious fili- 
bmtering and power to obstruct. In other words, both 
the Opposition and the Government have certain 
powers in their hands and both have learnt to use them 
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sparingly—again bearing in mind that they may find 
themselves in opposite positions before long. 

It is sometimes said about the British Opposition 
that ‘‘ Its duty is to oppose This does not mean, 
however, that the Opposition opposes for its own sake. 
It is simply a way of expressing the critical function of 
the Opposition. If its criticisms were to become purely 
destructive it would almost certainly lose ground with 
the electors. 

Finally, the phrase “ Her Majesty’s Opposition is 
significant in indicating, on the one side, that the Head 
of the State—The Queen—is above Party politics. 
Not only the Government but the Opposition is loyal 
to her. She is equally associated with and at the same 
time distant from both. 

Secondly, the phrase also illustrates a certain under¬ 
lying unity, an acceptance of the rules of the game, of 
the importance of the nation first, which is perhaps an 
essential condition for the effective functioning of 
democracy. 

There are, no doubt, certain drawbacks in a strict 
two-Party system of this kind. Each Party must em¬ 
brace within its ranks persons of widely different views. 
Much of the argument which in France takes place 
publicly in Parliament occurs in England within the 
Parties, some of it in private. The fact that Parlia¬ 
mentary Leaders are always speaking and Members 
voting for their Parties gives an impression of insin¬ 
cerity. Sometimes too the theory of Opposition is 
carried so far that the Party battle appears to be a sham 
—especially when it is clear that the strength of the 
language used does not reflect the real feelings of the 
Members. It is also said that there is too little room 
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for independence. Yet for all this there is no doubt 
that British prefer the two-Party system. They under¬ 
stand team games, and they know it gives them stable, 
strong government. 

(iii) The American System 

In the United States there is, of course, also a two- 
Party system but the significance of the Opposition is 
very different. This difference springs directly from 
the American constitution with its Federal character 
and the division of powers between the Executive—the 
President—and the Legislature—Congress. It is obvi¬ 
ously hard to say which is the Government and which is 
the Opposition when the President may be drawn from 
one Party and the majority of Congress from another. 

Naturally there are differences between the two 
Parties, which broadly reflect different interests and atti¬ 
tudes. But voting in Congress by no means always 
follows strict Party lines as it does in the United King¬ 
dom. There is much less Party discipline. 

Other differences are that there is in the Party which 
has lost the previous Presidential Election no clear and 
definite leadership between Elections. The Democratic 
Party must wait until its National Convention before 
deciding on its candidate for the next Presidential Elec¬ 
tion. Nor is there any clear understanding that the 
Leader of the Democratic Party in the Senate or the 
House of Representatives will necessarily take the same 
line as the Chairman of the National Party or the pre¬ 
viously adopted candidate for the Presidential Election. 

Moreover, there is much less national organization 
than in the United Kingdom. The Parties in the States 
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are much more independent and free to go their own 
way and the differences in outlook between those who 
naturally call themselves members of the same political 
Party are much more striking than in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Parties, in the States, are much more independ¬ 
ent and free to go their own way and the differences 
in outlook between those who naturally call themselves 
members of the same political Party are much more 
striking than in the United Kingdom. 

Two Conditions 

If one were to compare the three types of democracies 
and the way in which the Opposition functions in each 
of them, one would say that in France there is plenty 
of criticism but it is completely unorganized, while the 
second function—the presentation of the alternative 
Government—is simply not fulfilled at all. In America 
there is criticism of the Executive, especially through 
Congress, though this is not always on Party lines. But 
apart from this, between Elections the Opposition is 
much less highly organized than it is in England. On 
the other hand, at election time a clear-cut choice 
exists; each Party prepares its programme, presents it¬ 
self to the country, both in the simultaneous elections 
for Congress and for the Presidency. Finally, in the 
United Kingdom the Opposition acts continually both 
between and at Elections as a critic of the Government 
and as the alternative Government which the electo¬ 
rate may choose, if they wish, in preference to the exist¬ 
ing Government. 

As a British politician I naturally prefer the system 
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which exists in the United Kingdom. But it may not 
be appropriate in every country. Certain conditions 
undoubtedly have to be fulfilled if it is to work properly. 
These include, in particular, that the differences between 
the Parties must not be so great that one Party prefers 
to destroy democracy rather than allow the other Party 
to come into power. Nor must they be so slight as to 
make nonsense of the idea of free choice for the electo¬ 
rate. In other words, genuine differences in ideologies 
and interests must be combined with a certain under¬ 
lying unity. 

A second condition is the existence of a “ floating 
voteof electors who are willing to change their minds. 
Without this, one Party would in the nature of things 
always be in power. I have already emphasized the 
importance of the opportunity of getting into power as 
an influence upon the behaviour of the Opposition, If 
that opportunity were removed—or would seem to be 
removed—the functioning of ‘‘ opposition ’* would be 
greatly affected. 

I have confined myself so far to an examination of 
the working of an Opposition in the older democracies. 
Perhaps I might conclude by making a few very tenta¬ 
tive remarks about the significance of Opposition in the 
newer independent countries. 

New Democracies 

First, it would be a great mistake to assume that any 
particular pattern worked in the West must necessarily 
appropriate for the East. A democracy imposed from 
QUtside is much less likely to suryive than one that has 
its roots internally. The strength of British democracy 
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is that it has grown over the years and that its roots 
lie very deep in the social fabric. For this and other 
reasons the conditions existing in the newer countries 
are by no means the same as exist today in Britain. 

Having said that, however, it is important not to go 
too far the other way. In particular, one must begin 
by distinguishing sharply between the question of Com¬ 
munism and Communist Parties in the newer demo¬ 
cracies and the situation which would be posed if they 
were not present. It is a moot point as to whether it is 
legitimate for a democratic Government to ban from 
political activity a Party which intends to win power 
to destroy democracy. For my part, I hold that such 
action is in principle not illegitimate. Whether it is 
expedient is another matter, which must turn on the 
circumstances. But I mention this problem only in 
order to put it on one side so that it shall not be con¬ 
fused with the other issue. 

Apart from the threat of Communism, newer coun¬ 
tries face special difficulties because most of them are 
trying to carry out economic programmes which even 
in an older democracy would place great strain upon 
the political system. They are trying to raise their 
standards of living by a swift process of investment, a 
process which must, in its nature, involve holding back 
living standards and possibly reducing them. In an 
electorate which is not very well educated or experienc¬ 
ed, there is an obvious danger that a democratic Gov¬ 
ernment is simply not going to be able to cjrry through 
this programme if it is continually open to attack and 
criticism by an Opposition which does not share its aims* 
Certainly if an Opposition behaves in such a manner as 
to incite the people to disobey the law and frustrate 
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Government policy altogether, it is doubtful whether it 
can be allowed complete freedom. 

Against this, however, one must never overlook the 
fact that until the Opposition and, to some extent, the 
electorate has developed a sense of responsibility, no 
real political progress will be made. The responsibility 
is linked with the possibility of exercising power ulti¬ 
mately. If the prospect of doing so is removed by poli¬ 
tical repression then progress towards responsibility is 
altogether retarded. 

Necessity of an Opposition 

It seems to me, therefore, that, without presuming to 
pass judgement in individual instances, it is more im¬ 
portant in the new democracies to develop an effective, 
organized democratic Opposition which can fulfil the 
functions described earlier in this paper, than it is to 
suppress opposition because it is endangering, by its 
criticisms, the plans of the Government and even the 
progress of the country. Nor can one overlook the 
danger that in the absence of such an opposition the 
inevitable frustrations and grumbles of the people will 
be exploited by communist and anti-democratic ele¬ 
ments. 

This, despite all the difficulties, it seems to me wiser, 
unless one is going to abandon democracy altogether, to 
try to develop organized, effective and responsible oppo¬ 
sition rather than to repress it. It is not too much to 
say that the existence of a legal and effective opposition 
is in any country a test of true parliamentary democracy* 
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THE OPPOSITION 
IN THE NEW STATES 

by Asoka Mehta 


In assessing the character and quality of Opposition in 
the New States and in assigning to it its appropriate 
role of reconciling the claims of democracy with the 
needs of econoinic development and social change, cer¬ 
tain significant facts have to be noted. As one surveys 
the political scene in the New States one is amazed by 
the simultaneous existence of fragmented and weak op¬ 
position with deep thrusting tendency to oppose. Is this 
fortuitous or is it, upto a point, inescapable? 

1. In colonial, as well as ex-colonial countries, the 
tradition of opposition goes deep. Constructive ap¬ 
proaches are limited; the debris of wrongs, real or 
imagined, is littered all around. National movements 
usually achieve negative solidarity through opposition to 
alien rule, while positive agreement remains vague. The 
posture of opposition tends to become normal. The 
apochryphal story of the Irishman, ship-wrecked on an 
island, asking: “what is the government herc“? and 
without waiting for enlightenment, asserting, “ I am 
against it“, has an element of truth in it. Whether 
the Irish are like that today I do not know, but pro- 
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longed foreign rule fosters such an attitude among sub¬ 
ject peoples. 


Lack of Homogeneity 

2. Lack of homogeneity distorts and inlensifies the 
impulse to opposition and separation. Such distortion 
in an underdeveloped country is basically different from 
that in a developed country. France or Great Britain 
is not necessarily a homogeneous country. Proudhon 
once said that thirty different nationalities were sub¬ 
merged in France. Awareness of such internal differ¬ 
ences cannot, I am sure, have disappeared wholly. In 
Great Britain, the Scots continue to give vent to their 
discontent. But it presages no conflict, imminent or 
contingent. In Britain and France discontent does not 
breed the urge to divide and part. 

In the New States there is no such assurance. In 
Burma, the tribes waged wars over years for separation. 
In Ceyon, the Jaffna Tamils' demand for autonomy is 
felt pregnant with grave possibilities. A similar deve¬ 
lopment is discernible in Nigeria where political leaders 
of the three major ethnic groups, the Ibo, the Yoruba,. 
and the Hausa, waver between supporting an all-Nige¬ 
rian nationalism and a tribal nationalism. The achieve¬ 
ment of freedom weakens cohesive influences and 
imparts new strength and awareness to the divisive 
tendencies. 

Dissatisfaction with government, articulation of oppo¬ 
sition, ofte.n assumes this divisive character. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion is apt to seek emotional outlets along some tradi¬ 
tional dividing line, be it religion, language or tribe. 
Round each one of them there are traditional senti- 
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ments: allegiances are embedded, antipathies easy to 
evoke, while programmatic differences lack the strength 
to elicit emotions. 

Opposition in the new democracies thus faces a pain¬ 
ful dilemma: between ineffectiveness on the one hand, 
and capture by essentially divisive forces on the other. 
Democratic opposition functions on the assumption of 
widely shared consensus. Where such fundamental 
common understanding is tenuous or fragmented, the 
traditions of opposition become burdens to be overcome, 
not levers to be operated. 

The British Pattern 

3. The New States pattern their political life on 
British Parliamentary institutions. These, however, have 
a long history; they constitute, in the words of Edmund 
Burke, an entailed inheritanceof the British people. 
Neither their genesis nor their growth can be exactly re¬ 
produced elsewhere. Parliamentary democracy grew to 
maturity in the nineteenth century. The responsibility 
of Parliament was then limited, problems were not 
tangled together, the tempo of political life was leisurely. 
Big yet simple issues stirred emotions deeply and found 
antagonistic expression, over a series of years, in two 
outstanding personalities. The dramatic duels between 
Gladstone and Disraeli imparted to Parliament a power 
of attraction it would not have achieved otherwise. 

For countries embarking on parliamentary democracy 
in our times, the issues are not that simple and dear- 
cut, nor is it possible to take sharply antagonistic stand 
on intricate questions of development. Progress with 
stability is the ideal sought, nor a normal experience. 
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The foundation of parliamentary democracy evolved in 
Britain in the last century thus remains a somewhat 
elusive quest for the New States. 

Under conditions of laissez-faire the executive remains 
an organ subordinate to the legislature. Where the state 
assumes varied positive functions, the executive becomes 
the dominant organ. In the eyes of the people, the 
executive gets exalted, the legislature deflated. For 
those whose forum remains the legislature, diminution 
of importance seems to follow. In the New States, 
Opposition has to seek stature against such handicaps. 

Noteworthy Narcissism 

4. Democratic institutions undoubtedly exert attrac¬ 
tion on the people of underdeveloped countries. In 
India, for instance, no party can hope to achieve respec¬ 
tability and influence until it swears by democracy. The 
institutions are however viewed more as useful means 
than as unalterable frame-work. The accent has shifted 
from political institutions, as was the case till 1930, to 
socio-economic programmes. There is on us a simul¬ 
taneous impact of Liberalism, Radicalism, and Socialism. 
Hence democracy generally assumes the character of 
social democracy. In the West, the fruits of social de¬ 
mocracy have been garnered by the people in the form 
of welfare benefits. It is these benefits, together with 
the enmeshing constitutional and political rights, that 
our people desire. It is assumed that the benefits have 
greater evocative power than the institutions. It is 
symptomatic that when the AFPEL split in Burma 
against the democratic socialist ideals claimed by 
the majority group led by U Ba Swe, the minority 
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group of U Nu espoused the ideals of “ welfare 
socialism 

Marx has said somewhere, “ The industrially deve¬ 
loped country only shows the less developed country the 
picture of the future There is something of Dorian 
Gray about the whole affair. The smiling, shining face 
of the developed country all can see and admire, the 
ravages of the process of development are in the attic 
of history which few care to uncover. In the New States 
there is a noteworthy narcissism, a concentration of 
attention on their image of the future. That makes 
political debates somewhat unreal. Each side promises 
welfare, and the bitterest attacks are reserved to casti¬ 
gate the failure. Schemes of development, economic 
plans and projects, are offered in terms of quick benefits, 
which do not follow; the goals of welfare overshadow 
understanding about the processes and stages of econo¬ 
mic development. As rising expectations remain unful* 
filled, democratic forces suffer erosion, while the anti* 
democratic forces receive accretions. 

Split in the Dominant Party 

5. In most of the New States there were sustained 
movements for national freedom, and usually one big 
party emerged as the symbol and spokesman the 
movement. Sentiments of freedom, and those against 
foreign rule, command power and sweep and when they 
rally round a party it achieves an unequalled position 
in the country. Rival organisations either forfeit popular 
support and wither, or are absorbed in the dominant 
party. After achievement of freedom^ the dominant 
party experiences stresses and strains. Sooner or later it 
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splits. The split divides people who in terms of pro¬ 
gramme and policy are not very different. As has 
recently happened in Burma both parties claim to be 
S6cialist and advocate almost similar policies. Or, as it 
happened in India, the dominant party adopts socialist 
objectives and thereby destroys the raison cVetre of the 
division between a liberal democratic party (Congress) 
and a socialist party.. 

As the split either lacks an ideological basis or as the 
ideological issues tend to recede, both parties became 
increasingly heterogenous in their composition: iden¬ 
tity of views emerge not along but across the parties. 
This of course is the normal position in the United 
States- But unlike the States, there occur frequent 
shifts in party loyalties of the politicians. Sometime 
back, I went to speak for my party (Praja Socialist 
Party) candidate in a by-election to a State legislature. 
On reaching the constituency, I found that a former 
district (county) secretary of my party was the Congress 
candidate and a former spokesman of the Congress 
party in that area was our candidate: This may not be 
typical, but it is by no means a freak phenomenon. 

These splits generally lead to the emergence of more 
than just two parties. As we find in East Pakistan, a 
number of competing parties combine and break-up to 
form governments of short durations. This volatility, 
characteristic of France, threatens to become the domi¬ 
nant pattern in the New States. 

Common Objectives 

6. It is a common characteristic of the New States 
that its political parties, by and large, share common 
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objectives. In May 1956, talking to a group of diplo¬ 
mats in New York, I said, “ It seems in Ceylon everyone 
is a socialist except Sir John (Kotelawala) Promptly 
the Ceylonese Ambassador smilingly corrected me, “ Now 
he too claims to be a socialist'*! A recently returned 
visitor from Ghana reports, “ Nor can the bitterness of 
the Opposition be explained in terms of differences 
of policy. The United Party jyst does not have an 
alternative policy to that of the Convention People's 
party 

The general terms are usually radical and benefit- 
oriented. The actual programme pursued is more 
practical. The charge of “ stealing clothes " is bandied 
about all the time. Generally, however, the programmes 
are sketchy. I was amazed to discover some years back 
that the entire programme of the Lanka (Ceylon) Sama 
Samaj Party filled just one typed sheet! In an under¬ 
developed country the processes of development, its 
stages and phases, deserve far more attention than the 
radiant purposes. It is the processes however that in¬ 
variably remain sketchily limned. The result is that 
two entirely different languages are spoken by the same 
person, when in office and when in opposition. 

Tasks of the Modernists 

7. Opposition to become strong often utilizes the 
deeply felt loyalties of religion, language, tribe or caste, 
(and so does a government driven to corner). Opposi¬ 
tion if confined to the political plane remains anaemic. 
That is only one side of the picture. 

The other side is provided by the deeply rooted forces 
of stagnation. Prime Minister Nehru once said to me, 
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^‘Who says that opposition forces are weak in India? 
The opposition we have to fight is obscurantism and 
inertia of the people. Thank God, they are not well 
organised Both those in power and in opposition, 
in the frame-work of parliamentary democracy, desire 
fundamental changes, they are essentially Modernists, 
The modernists must never permit the traditional 
forces to overwhelm them. This “ weakness ” of modern¬ 
ism further cramps the style of the Opposition, a weak¬ 
ness which no longer plagues the life of a developed 
country. 

The demands of development likewise blunt the edge 
of conflict. Emphasis on benefits, in an underdeveloped, 
over-populated country, can jeopardize economic pro¬ 
gress. Capital formation presupposes postponement of 
some immediate wants. Long gestation period spell 
round about production, and resulting consumption 
remains a long way off. The natural urge of the people 
is towards a reduction of the strain—and towards 
increased consumption. It is against that elemental 
urge that the Modernists have to work. If there be, 
as Mr. E. M. Forster has suggested, " two cheers for 
democracy ”, in the underdeveloped countries all 
modernists have to rally together for getting the third 
fugitive cheer for development. Where savings lag 
behind investments, where incomes do not necessarily 
induce investments, where entrepreneurial skills and 
risk-taking are nearly non-existent, where productive 
efforts of the masses tend to be stagnant, can political 
functioning assume all the characteristics of a mature 
democracy? 
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Compulsions of Planning 

8. The spurs of progress and development have to 
be won in rural areas. In the villages mutual aid and 
co-operative spirit cannot be fostered unless the ram¬ 
pant divisive tendencies are checked. Rival political 
parties, even if they do not want to exploit the dissen¬ 
sions in the village, will be used, captured, by the fac¬ 
tions for their own local ends. Can rival parties strike 
grass roots and still generate (or thereby generate) 
enough community spirit in faction ridden, economically 
stagnant villages? These are crucial questions in the 
New States. 

Increasingly the New States, as in India, are drawing 
up economic Plans. Full debate, with opposed points 
of view, may be possible when a Plan is being prepared. 
But midway through the Plan of what value is funda¬ 
mental opposition, like objecting to the setting up of 
steel plants in India in 1958} Lessons from a Plan can 
be drawn and emphasized, certain re-phasing carried 
out, but, surely, no structural alteration is possible mid¬ 
way. A Plan must impose some social discipline, even 
if it has been adopted merely by a majority in the 
Parliament (and not unanimously). Criticisms have to 
be confined with the Plan's framework, the framework 
itself cannot be assailed, otherwise there is no planning. 

Economic planning, like war (though not in the same 
measure), imposes certain imperatives in underdeveloped 
countries struggling to provide a modern base for their 
economies. As war cannot be effectively pursued with-^ 
out a consensus of support, so economic planning cannot 
succeed without political consensus. This is all the more 
necessary in the early phase of planning where the lack 
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and lag of capital have to be made up by increased 
input of organised efforts in fields and handicrafts. 

Constant Vigilance 

9. Can political consensus be achieved democrati¬ 
cally? If it has to be attempted, what role does one 
assign to the Opposition? I believe that while periodi¬ 
cally alternatives have to be explored, the main function 
of the Opposition is to exercise vigilance. Widely 
accepted purposes can get distorted through inept, or 
dishonest, implementation. It is through constant vigi¬ 
lance that the distortion can be reduced to the mini¬ 
mum. 

Mrs. Barbara Wool ton has for years applied her mind 
seriously to the twin problems of freedom and planning. 
Her most recent conclusion is arresting: '‘We ought 
even at the risk of sacrilege or worse to ask whether 
we may not have become blinded by our admiration 
for the current model of British Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment, with its emphasis upon a strong parliamentary 
Opposition engaged in continuous criticism as an essen¬ 
tial ingredient of democratic health. What democracy 
demands is opportunity for criticism and for criticism 
without fear of consequences, just as it demands that 
no government should enjoy an indefinite or unchal¬ 
lengeable tenure of office—that if the people want a 
change they must be able to get it. But these prin¬ 
ciples hardly require that passion for disagreement, 
for disagreement's sake, which seems to be inherent in 
contemporary interpretations of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment—a passion, it may be added, which is the more 
remarkable in that it is quite absent from democratic 
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activities in spheres outside that of actual Govern¬ 
ment.” 

This of course provides no solution, merely carries 
the argument a stage further. If opportunity for criti¬ 
cism without fear is assured, and that undoubtedly is 
the heart of democracy, will not criticism be carried 
inevitably to excess? Unless a government knows that 
it will be cashiered, will it change its course or mend 
its ways? If a government is changed, if the pressure 
for such change is built up, can continuity in policy be 
maintained? The age-old problem of reconciling conti¬ 
nuity and change has no simple solution. If the back¬ 
ward condition of the economy is acknowledged to 
entail political compulsions, is it possible to make Gov¬ 
ernment more responsive and Opposition more respon¬ 
sible? If democratic politics are not informed by this 
purpose in the underdeveloped countries, the fatal 
attraction of a Mao or a Nasser will overwhelm the 
efforts of a Nehru. 

Search for Agreement 

Economic development demands political consensus. 
If it cannot be democratically evolved, it will be im¬ 
posed in an authoritarian manner. As much thought 
needs to be given to the democratic techniques of 
evolving political consensus as is currently being given 
to the techniques of economic planning, because the 
latter cannot succeed without the former. An under¬ 
developed country lives in a cradle of crisis. Its efforts 
at achieving the sponsored growth of the economy tend 
to make the political integument something of an incu¬ 
bator. What changes in democratic institutions do 
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these efforts require? In Congressional government is 
a variant form of democracy, in which an executive 
independent of the legislature in no way jeopardizes the 
rights and liberties of the people, cannot yet another 
variant of representative government be found where 
the search for agreement receives as assiduous attention 
as the inevitable thrashing out of differences? I believe 
this is one of the crucial challenges of our times. It is 
one that we may ignore at our peril. 


d 
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THE TRADITIONAL ORDER 
AND THE FREE SOCIETY 

by K. M. Panikkar 


One of the major problems that all the States which 
have recently achieved their independence have to face 
is the reorganisation of their social structure to conform 
to the political, economic and moral ideas of modern 
life. Society in these states, most of which were 
£o|-merly under foreign rule, had remained wedded to 
traditional forms. Consequently, at the time of their 
independence most of the new states found that the 
political ideas which they had championed and accepted 
as suitable to their newly found independence could 
not easily be reconciled with the social structure they 
had inherited. 

Society is organised everywhere—even in the most 
advanced countries—on the basis of tradition and cus¬ 
tom as continuously modified by law. Whether that 
tradition is called common law, adat or custom, it 
represents a social tradition. Even where it is based on 
some ancient code, as the Law of Islam, or the codes of 
the Hindus or the Roman Dutch law, these represent 
earlier traditions which have been codified. In that 
sense all society has a traditional base. What differen- 
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tiates a purely traditional order from the free society, 
is the continuous modifications of tradition through 
legislation to meet the changing ideas of social relation¬ 
ship. 


Under Colonial Rule 

During the crucial years of the 19th century and the 
first half of the 20th century, when Western societies 
transformed themselves, because of the economic and 
political revolution of the time, the societies of Asia 
had already passed under foreign control and were not 
free to adjust their own social relationship. An auto¬ 
cratic foreign rule normally wants to let well alone the 
social structure of the subject peoples. In India, during 
the first half of the 19th century some elementary 
attempts at social changes were made; but the experi¬ 
ence of the Great Rebellion (1857-58) one of the causes 
of which was the widespread fear that the British Gov¬ 
ernment intended to interfere with social habits of the 
people, led to the proclamation of a policy of neutrality 
in social and religious matters. The result of this 
legislative inactivity in respect of social matters for a 
period of ninety years was that while public feeling in 
respect of social customs and traditions changed rapidly 
and radically, institutionally they could not be changed. 
The most remarkable instances of this widening gap 
between custom and social conscience in the case of 
India related to the treatment of untouchables, and 
traditional laws in respect of marriage. For decades 
Hindu opinion was protesting gainst the practice of 
untouchability, or the social custom which segregated 
certain castes and denied them normal civil rights. But 
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the religious and social neutrality of the British Gov¬ 
ernment stood in the way of effective legislation to give 
effect to this most necessary reform. Again Hindu 
marriage laws differed widely all over India. Under 
the orthodox systems no divorce was permitted; nor 
could widows remarry. Besides there were also caste 
restrictions in respect of marriage. 

These instances should prove how under a system of 
colonial rule the adjustment of customs, traditions and 
laws to the requirements of modern life was difficult if 
not impossible. Consequently, when the new states of 
Asia achieved their independence, one of the fundamen¬ 
tal problems they had to face was that of modernising 
their societies. The question they had to decide was 
primarily what kind of society they visualized as pro¬ 
viding them with opportunities for a better life. That 
problem was not an easy one. It is not, as many people 
in the West think, of changing the social conditions in 
these countries to approximate to those of the West. 
There are many characteristics of Western societies 
which the new states consider as unsuitable to their con¬ 
ditions; for example the weakening of the family ties. 
There are others which are the result of a different 
type of economic development. The problem for the 
new .states, therefore, is to find a social ideal which will 
combine those aspects of their own inherited traditions 
which appear valuable to them with the new uiges of 
our time. 


For a New Life 

Each state has to deal with this problem in its own 
special way, but change it must if it has to uphold its 
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freedom and provide a new life for its people. But 
where the newly independent country has opted for a 
democratic way of life, social changes become inevitable 
as the normal values of traditional society conflict with 
democratic values. Equality, individual freedom, equal 
status for women, protection of the less advanced sec¬ 
tions of society, etc., are essential to a democratic way 
of life and these are not always provided for in tradi¬ 
tional societies. Where the newly independent states 
have opted for a traditional form of government, e.g. 
a monarchy as in Libya, or Saudi Arabia, the situation 
is necessarily different as the social urges are not the 
same, and the demand for changes will consequently 
be weaker. 

It may appear to a superficial observer that a tradi¬ 
tional form of governmental institutions would contri¬ 
bute more to stability and to the preservation of social 
order than a political system which postulates radical 
changes in established order. On closer examination, 
however, it would be seen that this is not so. The 
demand for social justice, economic betterment, political 
rights, education, and other facilities for individual 
development has become Universal and no traditional 
structure, however medieval, however sanctified by time 
or tradition, can resist these claims. Everywhere the 
people are awake and demand changes, and consequently 
political institutions like autocratic monarchies and dic¬ 
tatorships are themselves sources of instability and 
unrest. 

Whereas in most of the newly independent states, the 
people have opted for a democratic form of government, 
they have also opted for radical changes in their 
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inherited traditions, customs and laws which stand in 
the way of democratic progress. 

Religious Beliefs 

The basic question in the transition from a tradi¬ 
tional order to a free society is the relationship of social 
institutions with religious beliefs. Exhypothesi, reli¬ 
gious beliefs are immutable, though by interpretation 
they also get adjusted. But such changes and adjust¬ 
ments arc necessarily slow and generally covered up by 
forms of tradition. Where social institutions especially 
law have the sanction of religion and are considered a 
part of religious life, there is an inevitable conflict 
between them and the changing nature of free society. 
In most traditional orders, law and social institutions 
are held to have the sanction of religion. For long it 
was considered that the traditional institutions of the 
Hindus, like caste, early marriage, prohibition of widow 
re-marriage, were inseparable from the Hindu religion. 
As the Indian state systems in the past did not claim 
legislative authority in these spheres, such a view was 
generally accepted in the West and during the period of 
British Rule emphasized by the conservative elements 
in Indian society. It is only after independence that 
this doctrine was unequivocally rejected and the social 
structure of Hinduism separated from its religious 
principles. 

In Islam the position is different. Social structure of 
the Moslem is held to be a part of Islam as it is based 
on the Koran and the Sharia. As law and social insti¬ 
tutions are so intermixed with religion, the problem of 
their relationship with the conceptions of free society 
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becomes much more difficult. The principle of demo¬ 
cratic equality, however, is a basic conception in Islam 
and consequently in this matter there is no conflict. 
But the laws of Islamic society are not, generally speak¬ 
ing, so easily susceptible of change. Revolutionary 
thinkers and political leaders like Kemal Ata Turk 
have no doubt been able to separate religion from 
society, but his example had not been followed in 
other Muslim countries. There have been, no doubt, 
serious attempts to liberalise social thought in Islam, 
notably the movement for liberalisation associated with 
Sheikh Mahommed Abduh in Egypt and with the 
Indian Moslem leader Dr. Mohommed Iqbal. But in 
both cases, after a short period of influence among 
Western educated intellectuals, the forces of tradition 
asserted themselves, in Egypt through the Ikwan ul 
Musslameen (Islamic Brotherhood) and in India- 
Pakistan through the Ahrar movement. In both cases 
the emphasis has been on integral relation of Islam 
with law and society. It should also be remembered 
that both these movements of liberalisation originated 
when Moslems in Egypt and India were under foreign 
domination and subjected to foreign intellectual in¬ 
fluence. With independence, the hold of religion on 
society has gained rather than weakened. 

Breakdown of Village Isoiation 

One aspect of traditional society which shows evident 
signs of breaking down everywhere is the isolation and 
consequent autonomy of villages. This is due in part 
to the influence of free society, industrialisation, urban¬ 
isation, etc., and in part to the new conception of state. 
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In traditional societies the conception of government 
was limited to the maintenance of law and order, the 
collection of revenue and defence from external foes. 
The change that came over Europe at the end of the 
19th century of the state being the complex of all 
national activity and of having the duty of directing 
economic development, of ensuring the welfare of all, 
especially of the less privileged sections of the commu¬ 
nity, of looking after the health and education of all, 
had become equally a part of the new conception of 
the state in Asia. Even where the machinery did not 
actually exist for such comprehensive activities, the 
authority of the state began to penetrate into spheres 
where formerly no administration ever took direct in¬ 
terest. In the case of states like India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon which had inherited a trained administrative 
system spread over the whole territory, the change in 
the conception of the state had immediate effects. The 
community projects and national extension services in 
India and the village aid project in Pakistan are in¬ 
stances of this large-scale penetration of national acti¬ 
vities into the villages and breaking down their tradi¬ 
tional isolation and bringing them into line with the 
general development of the country. 

Significant also is the influence of mass communica¬ 
tion media, like the radio and the cinema. The exten¬ 
sion of radio service to the villages breaks down the 
cultural isolation of the rural areas. Though the 
limited extension of electricity to the villages has res¬ 
tricted the effects of radio, it is a growing factor in 
every country. The popularity of the motion picture 
on the other hand with the rural public and the change 
it has helped to bring about has been most noticeable 
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during the last three decades. This is especially true 
of countries like India, Pakistan and Egypt which have 
large-scale cinema industries dealing with social and 
economic conditions of the area. The influence of the 
cinema in bringing the outside world to the villages is 
something which cannot be over-estimated. 

The effect of industrialisation on the breakdown of 
the village is twofold. In countries like India and 
Pakistan, industrial labour is mainly recruited from the 
villages. This labour force does not, as in European 
countries, cut itself away from the village. There is 
a continuous interflow, the superfluous labour going 
back to the villages and new recruits continuously amv- 
ing from the villages. This two-way traffic which is a 
significant aspect of life in India and Pakistan has had 
the effect of introducing new ideas in villages and 
changing traditional village relationships. A portion 
of the earnings of the labourers in the cities reach the 
villages for the maintenance of families and relations 
contributing to a change in the standard of life in the 
villages. 

Another reason for the steady breakdown of village 
isolation on which the traditional society was based is 
the development of motor communication. The in¬ 
ternal combustion engine may be said to have abolished 
the isolation of the villages. It is the distance between 
villages and market towns that was the basis of the 
isolation of the village and its traditionally self-con¬ 
tained economy. With the development of communi¬ 
cations and of motor services, the villagers are no 
longer isolated; nor is village production any longer 
determined by local consumption. The vegetables 
produced in the villages find their way to the market 
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towns. The requirements of the villages are no longer 
made by village craftsmen, but bought from the market. 
This penetration of industrial goods into the villages 
is the most significant evidence of the breakdown of 
traditional society. 

Changes in the Family 

The traditional society everywhere has been based on 
extended family relationships. The joint family in 
India was in many ways a unique institution. It in¬ 
volved joint ownership of property, common responsi¬ 
bilities, a strong group loyalty not only to the members 
of one’s own family but to those related to it. Else¬ 
where in China and in the Moslem countries the 
extended family was equally a feature of social 
consequence. 

The political, legal and economic institutions which 
developed as a result of Western contacts first under¬ 
mined and then bre^e down the joint family. Family 
loyalty came to be»discredited in a society where the 
state claimed exc^isive loyalty to itself. Democracy 
postulated individual and not family views. Political 
conflicts separated generations; the younger groups 
normally holding more radical views which could not 
be easily ^adjusted with the authority of the elders. 
This was./ especially so in the first half of the 20th 
century which was broadly a period of political strug¬ 
gle. In China and in India the conflict was especially 
noticeable. 

Economic tendencies hastened the process. The 
joint family was basically a system of holding land or 
of carrying on business. Land legislation and the sys- 
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tern of taxation made joint holding of property uneco¬ 
nomic. The development of joint stock companies as 
a major factor in trade and industrial development 
reduced the importance of joint family firms which had 
been the norm in the past. In urban and official society 
the limited family of husband, wife and their minor 
children replaced the joint family. 

Position of Women 

This growing individualism has had far-reaching 
results on the position of women in society. In the 
joint family the position of women was naturally one 
of dependence. The younger women were subject to 
the control of the elders, the head of the family and 
the elder women, and had but little opportunity of 
developing their own personality. The limited indi¬ 
vidual family gave her for the first time effective free¬ 
dom, both at home and outside. She was the mistress 
in her own house and with a certain amount of finan¬ 
cial independence. She had for the firk time oppor¬ 
tunities of developing her own personality and of 
devoting her leisure to normal public activities. With 
the spread of education and with opportunities for 
work, the middle class women in oriental societies 
began to play a part in national activities. A signi¬ 
ficant factor in the life of the new states has been the 
political and social work of women. Everywhere in 
China, Indonesia, Burma, India, Ceylon, Egypt, etc. 
independence has meant the emancipation of women 
and their active participation in national life. 

But it has to be emphasized that this breakdown of 
the traditional structure is not necessarily connected 
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with the development of free society. Neither the 
change in the character of the state, nor the utilisation 
of mass media has any direct relationship with free 
society. They are in fact in greater evidence in com¬ 
munist societies. So far as industrialisation, urbanisa¬ 
tion, development of communications and other features 
which undermine the isolation of villages and under¬ 
mine the traditional structure of rural life are con¬ 
cerned, they are common both to free society and to 
communist states. The question, therefore, is what the 
effect of such a breakdown is on democracy, public 
liberty and other aspects of free society. 

Social Instability 

The immediate effect of this breakdown in new 
societies is a state of social instability. The rise of new 
classes, the growth of administrative, clerical, profes¬ 
sional and commercial classes, the development of poli¬ 
tically conscious working classes, the effects of adult 
franchise transferring considerable political power to 
groups which, in the past, were under-privileged and 
continue to be economically backward, all these add up 
to a state of social imbalance. In place of a generally 
static society there is today in the new states, a society 
where new classes are clamouring for change and the 
traditional leadership in society is being displaced. 

Nor can it be postulated that the breakdown of the 
traditional system will lead to the development of a 
middle class conscious of its responsibility and com¬ 
mitted to a programme of progressive development. In 
the new free societies the urge is for rapid industrial¬ 
isation, without which it is felt that they cannot achieve 
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economic progress and provide a better life to the 
people as a whole. The economic and other sacrifices 
necessary for such a programme of industrialisation 
must inevitably fall on the middle classes where they 
exist, or will effectively prevent the rise of a middle 
class where it does not exist. The efforts of the new 
states to jump straight from a traditional society into 
a modern industrial society must, therefore, mean the 
elimination of the middle stage through which the 
European states progressed to their present prosperity. 
From the traditional society, either one passes to a prac¬ 
tically classless society where the state controls all eco¬ 
nomic life, or it is held up in the course of its progress, 
because of the lack of resources. 

Breakdown of Traditional Structure 

If economic development need not necessarily trans¬ 
form the traditional forms of organisation into a free 
society, it is obvious that free society based on liberal 
political traditions must inevitably lead to a breakdown 
of the traditional structure. The functioning of demo¬ 
cracy, especially if it is based on adult franchise, must 
at least to some extent transfer political power from 
the upper and middle classes to the less privileged sec¬ 
tions of society. The upper and middle classes can no 
doubt maintain their influence and power as a result 
of superior education and skills, but only by identify¬ 
ing themselves with classes from which they were 
isolated before. Opportunities for employment, educa¬ 
tion and political rights combine to give women a new 
view of themselves which in turn undermines the 
assumption of traditional society, 
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The authority of religion in a free society is also a 
subject of great importance in its relation to tradition. 
One of the essential assumptions of a free society is 
freedom of religious belief. The consequence of this 
freedom and the non-interference of the state in reli¬ 
gious matters is the weakening of the authority of 
churches and the sanctions of priesthood. Once reli¬ 
gious freedom becomes a factor in national life tradi¬ 
tional beliefs, customs and social organisations come to 
be questioned and it becomes impossible to enforce the 
taboos which had previously been freely accepted. 
The breakdown of religious taboos, priestly influence 
and of social practices having a religious sanction have 
been the noticeable characteristics of the establishment 
of liberal political institutions on a traditional society. 
Even in Islamic societies, there has been notable trend 
against such institutions as polygamy, seclusion of 
women, etc. 


Nationalism 

In conclusion, the effect of the liberal ideas of the 
free society on the traditional order may also be 
viewed in terms of nationalism. In most countries 
under foreign rule, the traditional order resisted every 
kind of change as a defensive measure against the en¬ 
croachments of a foreign culture. It was a negative 
nationalism which emphasized what was known as the 
genius of the community, as its special hall-mark of 
culture. But, with independence this nationalist 
approach to the traditional order lost much its 
force. What nationalism was concerned with, after 
independence had been achieved, was to reorganise its 
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social structure in order to make it effective, to give a 
greater sense of community and to bring its laws and 
customs in conformity with its ideas of progress. Con¬ 
servatism ceased to be equated with nationalism, and 
the traditional order began to be examined from the 
point of usefulness and its conformity with the desire 
for progress. 
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TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIETT 
IN THE NEW STATES 

by D. R. Gadgil 


The problem on which I desire to set down a few 
observations relates to the transition in the new States 
from the existing social organization to a new one 
which will be more conducive to the working of a 
liberal democracy. It is not necessary to describe in 
full the existing social situation in any particular coun¬ 
try or region. It will be sufficient to point to the main 
relevant features. In what follows discussion centres 
round the situation in India. Attempt is, however, 
made to place it on as generalized a level as possible; 
so that it may, at least in part, have relevance to the 
situation in other regions, such as, for example, South- 
East Asia or the Middle-East. 

The Dominance of Caste 

The most important characteristic of the Indian 
social situation is the dominance of caste. The caste 
system places groups in society in a predetermined, rela¬ 
tively ranking order, and one’s position in the caste 
structure is determined by birth. Theoretically, not 
only social status but also economic occupation was sui>- 
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posed to be determined by caste. However, occupa¬ 
tional determination was, perhaps, never rigid, and 
during recent times this has been confined to prevent¬ 
ing entry of members of some groups to some pursuits. 
Today, direct effect of caste in this regard may be con¬ 
sidered to be negligible. However, the historical im¬ 
portance of this factor in shaping the existing economic 
situation should not be minimized. This varies from 
region to region of India. In the Maharashtra region, 
the results of a number of field enquiries indicate close 
correspondence of the ranking in terms of (1) caste hier¬ 
archy, (2) income levels, and (3) educational attainments, 
of the three groups of urban, professional, priestly and 
trading castes; of the peasant, and artisan castes; and 
of the depressed, untouchable, low occupational and 
rural labour group. In talking of the social situation 
created by the caste structure it is necessary to bear in 
mind these lasting historical effects. They remain even 
where social ranking is no longer regarded, or where 
entry to any occupation or vocation becomes concep¬ 
tually free. 

Within the general framework of caste society each 
group, caste, or sub-caste, was relatively self-regulated. 
There was overall determination of the ranking of the 
groups and of the behaviour of members of different 
groups towards each other. But within the group, 
social control was exercised by the group itself. This 
permitted the existence side by side of an immense 
variety of practices relating to dress, food and drink 
habits, religious worship, marriage customs, etc. With¬ 
in the group, at least theoretically, conformity to the 
group pattern of conduct and behaviour was rigidly en* 
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forced, but within the society as a whole great diversity 
from group to group was considered natural. 

Side by side of the numerically overwhelmingly im¬ 
portant Hindus there are a number of other sections of 
the populace distinguished from the Hindus chiefly on 
grounds of religious faith or worship. Some of these like 
Jains, Sikhs, or Lingayats represent indigenous develop¬ 
ments; others like the Muslims and the Christians may 
be said to exist because of influences coming from out¬ 
side the country. However, in a varying degree, the 
social structure of all these has been affected by the 
concept of caste. Some of these, especially those 6f 
Indian origin, have close connection with Hindu society; 
other keep apart. However, even the latter are 
divided into a number of communities or groups which 
are largely self-regulated. 

Limited Cohesion 

The whole structure was not completely immobile or 
rigid. There was always some movement, e.g. move¬ 
ments of individuals from one group into another, 
changes in ranking, emergence of new groups or dis¬ 
appearance of old ones, entry of new elements into 
society. But all these were slow, chiefly marginal, and 
no formal or avowed arrangements were made for them. 
Moreover, there was little assimilation; the entry of 
fresh elements usually resulted in the creation of new 
groups. It has been claimed that these slow and in¬ 
formal procedures allowed for admission of new ele¬ 
ments without bringing about a sudden large change 
in their living or outlook and that the resulting toler¬ 
ance of diversity proved of great value. It is equally 
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necessary to emphasize that tlie process also prevented 
any close integration or the emergence of any feeling of 
identity within members of different groups. Thus in 
a state or region the society which functions as a poli¬ 
tical or economic unit is socially made up of a number 
of large sections based on religious, ethnic, linguistic, 
etc. differences, in each of which there are graded 
groups. The degree of social cohesion in such a society 
is necessarily limited and there is at least as much em¬ 
phasis on difference and diversity as on sameness or 
common features. 

In discussing the process of transition it is necessary 
to remember that the primary group, the caste or the 
community, in this type of social organization is an 
extended kinship group. It is usually within the group 
that marriage is possible or permissible and that all 
one's blood relations are found. It is within this group 
that close economic co-operation has been traditionally 
fostered and such social security and welfare elements 
as exist have been provided. The continued hold of 
the group is, therefore, extremely strong; it shapes 
current behaviour, as is evidenced by the universal 
complaints relating to nepotism and communal feel¬ 
ing. Some modern developments have helped to 
strengthen this hold. For example, the importance of 
credit and finance in economic life and of elections and 
voting behaviour in political life have led to general 
attempts at exploitation of the old ties, though usually 
on a somewhat widened basis. 

Reorganization of social grouping involves, in the 
first instance, the rejection in ideological terms of the 
hierarchical, birth, and status basis of present arrange¬ 
ments. This by itself is a difficult enough task, espe^ 
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cially in relation to the frank acceptance of claims to 
equality of those lower than oneself in the hierarchical 
scale. A change in ideology is merely the precursor of 
a change in fact. The latter is a slow and difficult pro¬ 
cess which usually involves a change in marriage 
customs and habits also. As long as the older marri¬ 
age customs continue, all that can be expected is a 
wider interpretation of the community so as to include 
many sub-castes or closely related communities. It will 
only be when the practice of young persons choosing 
their marriage partners on their own prevails that the 
new family and kinship groupings may come to have 
no necessary connection with the old caste and com¬ 
munity structures. However, this would itself impose 
a new limitation; that marriages would be limited to 
the group of habitual social intercourse of any set of 
young persons. And whether, in fact, the old com¬ 
munity ties will be effectively dissolved will depend on 
the composition of these groups. If there exists edu¬ 
cational, cultural, and economic stratification in society 
and this is closely related to the older caste and com¬ 
munity groupings, the change in marriage customs will 
not result in making the new basis of social groupings 
much more wide or open than before. Or, to put it in 
alternative terms, the extent to which the latter hap¬ 
pens will depend on the extent of mobility in economic 
and educational terms in society, on the extent to 
which opportunities are widely diffused and economic 
and cultural equality, in fact, obtain. 

Regional Cultural Society 

The process assumed in the above paragraph, how¬ 
ever limited its actual operation and effect, is itself 
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dependent on the emei^ence of the concept of a 
regional or national cultural society. On the ideo¬ 
logical plane this has been largely achieved, chiefly as 
a result of the nationalistic political sentiment. In the 
smaller and less complex states the intelligentsia has 
been successfully popularized the idea of a large cul¬ 
tural society based on common history and language; 
elsewhere, as in India and Pakistan, within a wider 
cultural framework, the idea of large regional societies 
has emerged and has been accepted. It is important 
to recognize, in this process, the role of political feel¬ 
ing or sentiment. It is the growth of this, essentially 
in its democratic form, that has served to undermine 
the prestige of old hierarchical structures and that can 
potentially build up a feeling of social solidarity trans¬ 
cending the old ties of caste and community. Political 
sentiment, attached to the concept of an emergent terri¬ 
torial society, has, therefore, a great part to play in the 
coming social revolution. 

What part would or could be played by the location, 
village or city in the concept of the regional cultural 
society? So far, units smaller than the state or the 
region do not seem to have been important in the 
flowering of political sentiment. That is, however, no 
reason why in the actual working of a political demo¬ 
cracy they should not prove important. The village 
has been the primary unit of political organization in 
a large number of traditional societies and has often 
evoked some emotional attachment. It is possible to 
make use of this fact in operating a democratic political 
society, provided the socio-economic structure of the 
village itself becomes democratic and provided the 
state vests the primary unit with some element of auto- 
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nomy. In traditional rural society, political and eco¬ 
nomic power rested in the hands of a limited number 
of groups, and the actual rural leadership could only 
notionally be supposed to represent and look after the 
interests of others. Socio-economic structures of the 
countryside prove more resistant to change than those 
in towns and cities, with the result that, today, the 
older neglected or oppressed elements feel usually more 
safe in urban areas than in the villages. This places 
some limitation on relying upon village leadership and 
autonomy as important elements in democratic work¬ 
ing. At the same time, it is of the utmost importance 
that the politico-economic organization of rural areas 
should receive every consideration and due weight. 
This is because the rural-urban imbalance in the newer 
states is extremely pronounced. 

Heterogeneity and Mobility of Cities 

The causes of this imbalance are not far to seek. 
The urban areas are the seats of most modern economic 
and political activity, and they are the initial recipients 
of the impact of the external forces which are pressing 
on traditional society. To an unusual degree political 
and economic power has been concentrated in tfee 
rapidly growing city and metropolitan areas, irrespec¬ 
tive of the extent or pace of modernisation or industrial¬ 
isation. Consideration of the social and political 
organisation and life of urban areas thus becomes 
vested with particular importance. At the outset, an 
important difference as between the European and 
Asian developments may be indicated. Terms such as 
‘"civic spirit" derive special meaning from the history 
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of the Greek city-states and quasi-independent medieval 
European cities. There is little comparable to this in 
Asian history. In Asia the village might often be 
largely self-regulated and autonomous. The city, on 
the other hand, was almost invariably administered 
directly by officers of the political state. Its composi¬ 
tion would be heterogeneous and the characteristic of 
the larger society—that of being constituted of a num¬ 
ber of independent social groups loosely held together 
—would be fully exhibited in the towns, much more so 
than in the villages. The element of autonomy, if any, 
would be reflected only within certain types of closed 
trade or craft organisations. Therefore, in terms of 
socio-political sentiment the city has little historical 
contribution to make. The prospects for the future in 
this regard may be best discussed in the light of current 
experience in the West. The experience is difficult to 
summarize. There is, however, a very large body of 
opinion which insists on the disintegrative effect of the 
large cities, the lost individual in them, and on the 
feelings of alienation and insecurity. Studies which 
emphasize the continued importance of kinship groups 
in large cities appear further to emphasize that the 
cities ordinarily fail to provide an alternative basis of 
social cohesion. In this connection, the findings of a 
study of the moral integration of American cities 
appear particularly instructive. These are that low 
moral integration, which may be interpreted as relative 
lack of civic spirit, is associated very significantly with 
heterogeneity and mobility. 

Heterogeneity and mobility are characteristics which 
are particularly marked in the growing large cities of 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. Heterogeneity 
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is a function, as already indicated, of the structure of 
these societies. Heterogeneity can diminish only to the 
extent that the process of integration, discussed above, 
gains momentum. At present, however, there are no 
pressures at work in these societies such as operate, for 
example, on a fresh immigrant into the U.S.A. for 
adoption of a common pattern. Heterogeneity in the 
growing cities becomes marked because of the attrac- 
tion that the city has for all kinds of elements from all 
regions within its economic pull. The rapid rate of 
growth of these cities in recent times has invited con¬ 
siderable attention. The rapid growth is due to high 
concentration of new types of economic activity in the 
cities and to great disparities in opportunities of em¬ 
ployment and levels of earnings in these cities and the 
rest of the economy. Consequently, in these cities the 
feelings of alienation and insecurity among the mass 
of the people are bound to be highly pronounced. 
This would be all the more so because the immigrants 
have previously been members of close-knit groups and 
because the conditions of housing in the cities make 
family life wellnigh impossible for very large numbers. 
It is thus highly unrealistic to talk of the emergence 
of a civic spirit as a factor in the working of these new 
democracies, at least in relation to the mass of popu¬ 
lation in the cities. 

Questionable Assumptions 

How is the conception of national unity related to 
the smooth working of democracy in the new States 
and to the maintenance of public liberties? It seems 
often to be taken for granted that, firstly because a poli- 
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tical state exists, people within it will be or, at least, 
ought to be imbued with a sense of national unity, and 
secondly that talking about national unity is in some 
way closely associated with a concern for the welfare 
of the whole society. Both these assumptions appear 
questionable. If the new States had come into exist¬ 
ence as a result of a deliberate, free choice of all con¬ 
cerned (after a kind of universal plebiscite offering a 
number of alternatives), the first assumption might 
have some validity. In fact, nothing of this sort has 
happened. It is, therefore, not possible to say today 
that the boundaries of all States are co-terminous with 
those of single national cultural societies. The whole 
of Korea is usually conceded to be one national cul¬ 
tural society; it is today divided into two obviously 
artificial units. How would the concept of national 
unity be expected to operate in this context? Malaya 
is currently undertaking a large experiment in the 
creation of a new regional society. A priori statements 
regarding national unity have little relevance to its case. 
Most outsiders may be ready ordinarily to accept the 
idea of Indonesian national unity. However, one can 
imagine situations in which quite a number of them 
might argue plausibly that, say, Java and Sumatra did 
not form parts of one nation. Till the eve of. the 
partition of India, most outsiders did not recognize any 
force in the case for Pakistan. There are, perhaps, few 
groups of peoples in Asia more emotionally attached 
to their linguistic and cultural traditions than the 
Bengalis. And yet a political separation of Hindu 
from Muslim Bengal could not be avoided. How is the 
present situation in Ceylon to be described? What is 
the connotation, in this context, of the boundaries 
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which divide States in the Arab world? And quite 
obviously the formation of political areas in Africa was 
determined for the most part more by the opportunities 
open to colonial powers in the 19 th century than to 
anything else. 

Slogan of National Unity 

Where the State, in fact, embraces a national cul¬ 
tural society and evokes feeling of attachment from the 
people, this should help the working of democratic 
forms. But where this is not so, appeal to claims of 
national unity is not likely to prove useful, and may, 
indeed, be dangerous. Attention may be drawn speci¬ 
fically to two types of situations. The first relates to 
the problem of the reformation of States. Rigidity of 
the situation, in the face of a keen desire on the part 
of people to reform States by amalgamation, division, 
etc., has been a fruitful source of international friction. 
The rigidity is due to a large extent to a widely held 
prejudice in favour of the status quo and the whipping 
up of emotional feelings. In the circumstances it 
appears wise to refrain from doing anything which 
would prevent or obstruct a dispassionate re-examina- 
tion of the boundaries of States. 

Even more important, perhaps, than this is a feature 
of the internal situation. Most new States are hetero¬ 
geneous in their social composition, and where they 
are large contain territories or regional societies which 
arc not completely integrated. In this context, it is 
necessary to examine carefully the use of the slogan of 
national unity. It is, of course, possible naively to 
assume that rulii^ groups in a State are genuinely and 
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solely concerned with the welfare of the whole society. 
But, in case one feels that this condition is not likely 
to be always satisfied, it has to be conceded that the 
cry of “ national unity in danger ” might be raised to 
distract attention from either harsh and undue central¬ 
ization or differential treatment of ethnical, religious, 
regional, etc. minorities. Historically, nationalism and 
national feeling have proved sources of great intoler¬ 
ance. The only remedy against this is to deny any 
exclusive claim on behalf of the national group and to 
insist on the principle of concentric loyalties. This 
leads to a proper recognition, on the one hand, of 
loyalty to groups or sub-groups within the State or 
nation and, on the other hand, of the concept of wider 
units extending up to world government. 

In the absence of such a moderation of the claim of 
national sentiment, it is likely to be an instrument of 
destruction of internal liberties. The attainment of 
national unity should be considered a challenge to the 
leaders and rulers of the new States. It has to be 
achieved and cannot be taken for granted. 

Accomplishing the Transition 

We thus return to the central problem of social tran¬ 
sition. Existing societies in the new States exhibit 
very considerable vestiges of a hierarchical structure; 
they contain elements which, though partaking in the 
ordinary economic and administrative structures, have 
yet not been accepted within the broader central society, 
and also contain elements which have either been 
plainly treated as external for all purposes or have been 
so dispossessed and disaiminated against that they 
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could have no feeling of identity with the rest. The 
problem is of moving on to a situation where a mini¬ 
mum degree of integration and of cohesiveness within 
society will have been achieved. If this is done, civic 
spirit and national unity will be exhibited in ample 
measure; if not, search after them will prove futile. 

The maintenance of some sort of equilibrium while 
successfully accomplishing the transition will require 
great sympathy, tact, and patience on all sides. On the 
part of the ruling and dominant group, the transition 
will make much greater demands. They will have to 
show readiness to shed, with good grace, positions of 
prestige, privilege, and advantage in all directions— 
social, political and economic,—positions which they 
have come to hold through the operation of the tradi¬ 
tional structure. If the transition is successfully and 
peacefully effected through action of the existing ruling 
groups themselves, democracy will be strengthened and 
no liberties will be endangered. 

What are the impending dangers in the process of 
transition? The situation in this regard differs greatly 
from country to country. The major common pro¬ 
blems concern the behaviour of groups holding, in the 
main, political and economic power. In part, these 
represent vestiges of the older order and, in part, they 
are growths arising out of modern developments. The 
vestiges belong to aristocratic, priestly, etc. classes, and 
are usually based on concentration of property in land; 
the new growths are related chiefly to the rise of 
modern business. It is generally agreed that the State 
must take an active part in breaking the power of the 
older groups. The removal of social privilege or dis¬ 
ability, and the attainment of political equality are 
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acknowledged objectives of State action. Even in the 
economic field action against older elements is wel¬ 
comed, as evidenced by the universal interest shown in 
land reform programmes. However, when it comes to 
corrective or preventive action in relation to similar 
phenomena connected with modern business, there 
appears not only lack of understanding but also con¬ 
certed and strong opposition which is supported, evi¬ 
dently, by important elements from among the older 
democracies. 

The extent of economic inequality in the new States 
is greater, usually much greater, than in other parts in 
the world. Because of the peculiar structure of society, 
the direct and major benefits flowing from the posses¬ 
sion and control of modern productive resources and 
activity are restricted to a small number of groups in 
this society. As economic development takes place and 
modern business grows, the wealth and power of these 
groups tend to be progressively increased. On the 
other hand, with the disintegration of traditional 
society the older types of security and protective 
measures lose their operative force, and more indi¬ 
viduals, in rural society and urban artisan, etc., classes 
are dispossessed and cut adrift. Within the cities the 
concentration of wealth and power is glaring and 
naked, and proletarian mass society grows apace in 
number. As between the country and city, opportuni¬ 
ties and standards differ widely. 

Cries against Social Action 

In this situation, without vigorous social action the 
economic or the social problems cannot even begin to 
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be solved. However, the groups that possess power and 
wealth are against any such social action. They wth 
come and, in fact, deliberately bring about regimes of 
protection, subsidies, export and import control, etc., 
which give them a sheltered position within the in¬ 
ternal market. They are anxious that public outlay on 
economic overheads in relation to transport, energy, 
and other systems be undertaken on a large scale. But 
they do not desire that the area of public trading or 
industrial activities be increased, or that concentration 
of economic power be curbed through appropriate 
regulatory regimes, or that any significant social secu¬ 
rity or welfare programmes be undertaken; they would 
not accord high priority to large expenditure on mass 
education. 

Significantly, this opposition often takes the form of 
a cry for ‘'economic liberty" for scope for individual 
initiative, and freedom for private enterprise. To the 
" liberal" intellectual, drawn from the groups in whom 
economic power is concentrated in India, even such 
action as procurement and distribution of food in face 
of shortages or State encouragement of the co-operative 
efforts of small and poor producers appear as precursors 
of authoritarianism; and he talks of " production 
before distribution " whatever the phrase may mean. 

The private enterprise on whose behalf the cry is 
raised belongs, in the main, to the category whose 
position and practices would be clearly labelled as 
monopolistic in other countries. Even so, the cry is 
fully taken up by many forces in the Western world. 
The international organizations betray a marked bias 
in favour of these interests when any loan, etc., pro¬ 
grammes are considered. The activities of the large 
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international combines and joint investment groups 
inevitably result in strengthening the position of their 
counterparts in these new States; and even the intel¬ 
lectuals from abroad preach to the peoples of these 
States on the merits of hastening slowly and the 
dangers and diflSculties of over-egalitarianism. 

Domestic interests take full advantage of this climate 
of foreign opinion and put forward,—it is unknown 
with what justification—the plea of foreign disapproval 
for not pushing ahead with extreme policies. One 
has heard the whisper go round that there should be 
no talk of even partial '' socialization ” of wholesale 
trade in foodgrains, or that it was undesirable to press 
forward with the programme of creating an essential 
nation-wide State Bank, because the Americans do 
not like these things 

Safeguards against Pressure Groups 

It is contended that in the older democracies two 
elements effectively moderate the influence of pressure 
groups. Firstly, because of overlapping membership no 
group ever comes dose to having the characteristics of 
a dass; and secondly, the more powerful oiganized 
groups, those having privileged access to government, 
recognize the existence of unorganized or potential 
interest groups and pay some attention to their in¬ 
terests. In the new States neither of these safeguards 
work. Because of the structure of these societies, eco¬ 
nomic development leads to the groups previously in 
control of economic and financial activity acquiring the 
characteristics of a class and, at least so far, modern 
big business in these states has not shown itself en- 
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lightened enough not to abuse its privileged access to 
government. 

For a Peaceful Social Transition 

The supposed conflict of equality and liberty is false. 
Egalitarianism in the context of these countries is a 
highly relative term. Nobody can or does contemplate 
a programme that will bring about in these countries, 
in the near future, the degree of equality that exists, 
in fact, today in, say, the United Kingdom or Japan. 
The programme called “ socialistic ** includes little 
which is not accepted in principle and practised in, say, 
the United States under the anti-cyclical or social secu¬ 
rity measures and nothing which is not part of accepted 
government policy in the United Kingdom. It usually 
includes some enlargement of the public sector, so that 
basic, major investments are properly made and their 
fruits conserved for economic development and social 
progress; and aims at maintenance of stability, stopping 
further increase in the concentration of power and 
wealth, making a beginning with the humbler forms of 
social security, encouraging decentralization, strengthen¬ 
ing co-operatives, and making a beginning in the 
building of an open national educational system. 
Unless such a programme is rapidly pushed ahead, 
there is little hope of a peaceful social transition. In 
face of the concentrated and growing strength of big 
business in these countries, the only possible counter¬ 
vailing force is action by the State. 

It has been argued that democratic forms have mean¬ 
ing only when there exists in society a basic minimum 
national level in education and when conditions of 
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economic security and living are such that men do not 
have to worry about their survival. If this is agreed 
to, urgent implementation of the so-called “ egalitarian¬ 
ism ** programme in the new States is no more than an 
essential condition for the functioning of democracy 
and the preservation of public liberties. 


e 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE 
IN THE NEW STATES 

by Georges Fischer 


Harold Laski used to say that the efficiency of 
administration depended on ‘‘ the creative use of 
officials by elected persons This observation is pro¬ 
bably correct in that it states a truth that is self- 
evident, at least in democratic regimes, to wit, that the 
administrative apparatus is subordinate to the govern¬ 
mental, legislative and executive organs. However, it 
tends to minimize the creative role and relative auto¬ 
nomy of the civil service. Yet this role and this 
autonomy arc clearly perceptible, particularly in states 
that are in the process of development and in which 
the bases of the democratic regime are still fragile, in 
which social integration is still imperfectly achieved, in 
which the elected bodies are still inexperienced, and in 
which there is an imperious need to mobilize public 
opinion for the achievement of specific tasks, a mobiliza¬ 
tion of which the civil service should constitute a 
valuable and important factor. 

Qualitative Change 

There can be no question of the fact that the acquisi¬ 
tion of independence, even in countries where it has 
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been brought about by gradual transition and without 
major tension, constitutes a qualitative change in social 
life. This change cannot fail to affect the civil service. 
The effects of the new situation on the administration 
may be summarized as follows. Before the proclama¬ 
tion of independence, a large number of countries 
which later became new states were over-administered 
and at the same time under-governed. Administration 
played a preponderent role, a role of an autocratic 
character. After the acquisition of independence, the 
indigenous political personnel comes to power and 
tends, at least in the first phase of independence, to 
exercise pressure on the administration and to inter¬ 
fere in its daily functioning, thus affecting at times the 
efficiency and cohesion of the civil service. 

Moreover, the struggle that, in various forms, pre¬ 
ceded the acquisition of independence was led exclu¬ 
sively by the |>olitical personnel. The administrative 
personnel, which was in office before the advent of 
independence, was in the service of a foreign govern¬ 
mental machine and is sometimes regarded, after the 
political change, with a certain suspicion, and, in any 
case, without enthusiasm. 

Independence entails the liberation of numerous 
social forces hitherto held in check; it makes for and 
encourages a social dynamism which must be chan¬ 
nelled and directed to specific tasks. This pheno¬ 
menon and the solutions it requires seem to certain 
people to have difficulty in adapting themselves to the 
characteristics of the administration in office, which is 
regarded as being too technical, too neutral, too 
detached, too aristocratic and too isolated from the 
most active social forces. 
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Complex Problems 

In the period preceding the proclamation of inde¬ 
pendence, passions were mobilized for an absolute, 
simple, and, in many respects, negative objective, that 
is, the throwing-off of foreign domination. After inde¬ 
pendence has been obtained, the objective—economic 
and social development—becomes'infinitely more com¬ 
plex and the struggle less romantic. The stages lead¬ 
ing to it are long and indeterminate and the results less 
immediately perceptible. However, it is precisely 
during this second phase that an efficient and com¬ 
petent administrative apparatus is indispensible, and 
that, at the same time, there is a tendency to call into 
question the structure and character of the civil service 
which is regarded as an inheritance from the colonial 
period. 

The problem arising in these new states with regard 
to the civil service seems then to be that of achieving 
the maximum of social integration (with regard to the 
various social and ethnic groups) and, at the same time, 
a large measure of political pluralism (with regard both 
to political parties and to the diversification of state 
organs and function). These two objectives are pur¬ 
sued with unequal intensity and achieved to an unequal 
degree, and the efforts directed toward their parallel 
realization are in danger of conflicting. This simul¬ 
taneous and balanced realization can be the result only 
of continuous and long-term action. 

One witnesses in certain new states the existence of 
phenomena and symptoms which seem to show that the 
aforementioned objectives have not yet been attained. 
Appointed civil servants are challenged and criticized 
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by cabinet members or legislatures. The mass de- 
parture, at the moment of the proclamation of inde¬ 
pendence or immediately thereafter, of civil servants 
who are citizens of the former ruling power creates 
vacancies which are difficult to fill. The new autho¬ 
rities are obliged to recruit personnel hastily; the 
quantity and quality of personnel, particularly on the 
upper levels, may suffer as a result. Posts are distri¬ 
buted less on the basis of the quality of the candidates 
than on that of their relations with the political party 
in power. The efficiency of the administration seems 
to decline, and its relations with the public are at times 
far from satisfactoi^. Cases of corruption are also 
mentioned, and, in states characterized by ethnic or 
religious pluralism, the minority groups are not always 
sufficiently represented in the civil service. 

Transitional Period 

In order to evaluate these phenomena properly, to 
set them in their context, we must take into account 
certain considerations. In the first place, the symptoms 
we have just described may not always have an objec¬ 
tive existence, but may represent the judgment of local 
public opinion, which is not always a good judge. 
Nevertheless, the notions and images formed by public 
opinion constitute a social reality which must, of 
necessity, be taken into account. Furthermore, we 
must also ask ourselves whether the aforementioned 
phenomena—assuming they are real—are not inevit¬ 
able. Some of them appear before independence, 
during the period of transition preceding it. Now, the 
fact is that the impetuous and dynamic course of 
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modern independence movements explains the fact that 
the period of transition does not come to an end with 
the disappearance of the bonds of dependence, but is 
prolonged beyond the acquisition of independence. 
Consequently, we may wonder whether we are not in 
the presence of inevitable phenomena of adjustment. 
In any event, it seems difficult to evaluate developments 
which have taken place within such brief periods. 

Furthermore, it might be maintained that the char¬ 
acteristics which have just been indicated are only 
inevitable features of a transition period, but are under 
certain conditions and with certain reservations, useful 
as well. Thus, the result of criticisms which are at 
times unjust and too violent may be to reduce the 
ascendancy of the civil service in the society as a whole 
and to displace certain aggressive sentiments and to 
divert and render innocuous a more general dissatis¬ 
faction which results from the insufficient fulfilment of 
ambitious and illusory aspirations. Democracy is no 
doubt characterized by conflicts that should manifest 
themselves and be resolved in the political area. How¬ 
ever, in the early stages of the new state its political 
structure and balance are very delicate. It is advisable 
to reduce or deaden the shock of forces in the political 
sphere, for a shock in this sphere and in such a social 
structure might have consequences dangerous for demo¬ 
cracy itself. The efficiency of administration can 
hardly be evaluated unless we bear in mind that before 
independence, administrative tasks were relatively 
simple, the most important being the maintenance of 
order. After the proclamation of independence, these 
tasks changed and became more complex. The adminis- 
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tration had first to adapt itself to the requirements of 
economic development. 

Furthermore, hasty recruiting and political nepotism 
are perhaps inevitable and at times salutary reactions 
against the too aristocratic and technical nature of the 
civil service established during the colonial period. 
No doubt the qualities that are required of an adminis¬ 
tration and of a civil servant are different today from 
what they were at that time. This remark does not 
affect the course of social dynamism, but rather its 
effects. Besides, the essential problem in new states is 
that of a revolutionary and qualitative modification of 
conceptions and mentality, a modification which is cer¬ 
tainly more difficult to achieve than it is to train a 
qualified technical staff. In this connection, it should 
be observed that certain new states which were pro¬ 
vided during the colonial period with a well-organized 
and very experienced administrative staff suffer, by 
virtue of this very fact, from a certain rigidity that is 
not very favourable to the needs that arise after inde¬ 
pendence. On the other hand, other states which had 
to improvise almost everything after attaining inde¬ 
pendence and which had to recruit disparate elements 
for the needs of their government offices, were thus able 
to benefit from new and dynamic forces whose contri¬ 
bution was extremely precious. We could, in this 
connection, give examples to prove that after the pro¬ 
clamation of independence local improvised staffs 
successfully took over, with reduced personnel, services 
that had formerly been handled by citizens of the 
former ruling power, who were both numerous and 
better trained. One last remark: corruption itself, in 
so far as it exists and as a transitory phenomenon, can 
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be a means of humanizing and facilitating contact be< 
tween the office and those it serves. It marks perhaps 
the transition from an authoritarian and aristocratic 
administration to a more democratic administration, 
provided it not be to the advantage of national or 
foreign economic interests of a feudal sort. 

The diversity of situation to be observed in new 
states and the different degrees of their development do 
not lend themselves to ready-made remedies. The only 
solutions that possibly can be satisfactory are compre¬ 
hensive solutions resulting from the adequate organiza¬ 
tion of public life as a whole and of the state structure. 
However, it is possible to envisage technical measures 
likely to improve the functioning of services in specific 
respects. Some of those which are about to be discussed 
have already been applied by some of the new states. 
The application of others is being planned. 

Recruiting and Selection 

The first objective is to organize recruiting and selec¬ 
tion in such a way as to open the civil service to new 
social strata while preserving its objective and im¬ 
partial character. The mobilization of enthusiasm and 
emotion should be regarded as an essential factor. 
During the period immediately following the acquisi¬ 
tion of independence, rapid recruiting may seem in¬ 
evitable and even necessary. During this period, there 
is no objection to admitting directly into the civil 
service persons of various ages who do not have the 
requisite technical abilities, but who have given proof 
of energy, dynamism and leadership. In order for this 
method of recruiting, which is inevitably empirical, to 
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be as objective as possible it would be well for the 
candidate to appear, before his appointment, before an 
impartial appointment committee composed of learned 
persons and possibly of representatives of non-govern¬ 
mental organizations, etc. 

In general, when conditions have been stabilized, 
posts should, of course, be filled by competitive exami¬ 
nation. It seems preferable that, in general, competi¬ 
tion should give access to the civil service as a whole, 
unlike the American system of specialized competition 
for each post. In the new states, more than elsewhere, 
the public services are characterized by the complexity 
of their problems, the diversity of their aspects, the 
impossibility of too intense a specialization and the 
necessity of creating an esprit de corps and often a new 
esprit de corps. 

Now, it has been observed in several new states that 
the competitive examinations are too theoretical and 
too abstract and that at times the questions that are 
asked are of a historical nature and have nothing to do 
with current problems. It is therefore important to 
devise tests which make it possible for the examiners to 
judge the candidate's imagination and capacity for 
organization, to confront him with decisions to be made 
or opinions to give and to bring out his qualities in 
the field of human relations. It is perhaps advisable 
to be less demanding than at present as to the quality 
and nature of the candidate's formal training. It is 
also to be recommended that the civil servants take a 
second test in the course of his career; this would make 
it possible to pass more complete judgement on him at 
a later stage. The unity of the civil service should be 
manifested by the possibility for employees on the 
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lower levels to take such an examination and to be 
able to skip grades and levels, depending upon their 
merits. A method of this kind would constitute an 
important factor in the democratization of the civil 
service and would be one of the chief features of the 
promotion system. In this connection, one might 
devise a system similar to that of the French National 
School of Administration applicable in the new states. 

In the new states characterized by ethnic or religious 
pluralism, it is advisable, at least in the early stages, 
that the various groups be adequately represented in 
the civil service. In the case of compact and geo¬ 
graphically localized groups, at least some of the civil 
servants, particularly on the local level, might well 
come from the group concerned. 

Promotions 

In the matter of promotions the grades given by 
department heads will always have considerable import¬ 
ance. An outline indicating the factors on which 
department heads should base their judgements, an 
outline drawn up by specialists in public administra¬ 
tion, might serve as a model. Furthermore, in relation 
to the problem of promotion, broad possibilities of 
training, offered on all levels, might play an important 
role. In this connection, the method of in-service 
training could be combined with temporary assignment 
to specialized institutions (for example, centres for 
advanced administrative studies) where theoretical and 
practical training would be given simultaneously. 

In a number of new states, departments and em¬ 
ployees are divided into classes which are separated by 
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more or less rigid barriers. It is important that the 
services be unified very rapidly and that the unification 
be achieved in actual practice by means of the promo¬ 
tion system outlined above. Furthermore, the coher¬ 
ence and regrouping of the services on the functional 
level are urgent necessities. Excessive specialization 
should be avoided, for it tends to multiply departments 
and cause duplications. 

Modern administration in the new states is charac¬ 
terized by the multiplication of public corporations. 
Such establishments have very great economic and at 
times political power. It might be well if governments, 
though protecting their authority and maintaining the 
necessary distinctions between them and other adminis¬ 
trative services, required that their engaging of person¬ 
nel be subject to certain guarantees under the super¬ 
vision of a central hiring commission. Furthermore, 
one might wonder whether organs based on the Ameri¬ 
can model of independent commissions should not be 
placed at the head of such enterprises: a leadership 
with several heads, composed of non-political figures or 
persons from several political parties. 

Decentralisation 

Combined measures of de-concentration and decen¬ 
tralization can contribute in a positive way to the 
strengthening and democratization of the civil service. 
The colonial administration was centralized and autho¬ 
ritarian, thus giving extremely broad powers to civil 
servants working far from the imperial centre. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is observed at present that civil servants 
show little enthusiasm for assignments far from the 
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centre. However, it is precisely through contact with 
local realities that the staff can have its most interest¬ 
ing and fruitful experiences. It is this way, too, that 
the administered population can be roused to enthu¬ 
siasm by immediate and tangible achievements, however 
limited their scope. Lastly, it is on this level that 
there can be useful exchange of ideas and views between 
the civil servant and the local community. Hasty 
decentralization after the proclamation of independence 
can sometimes be dangerous. Certain local institu¬ 
tions have thus far produced results that can hardly be 
called happy. It is likely that there should, in the 
early period, be close co-operation between these insti¬ 
tutions, on the one hand, and on the other, govern¬ 
ment officials working on the spot. If so, the authority 
of each should be carefully defined. At a later stage» 
the officials of the central government would no longer 
receive instruction from the centre and would become 
officials of the local communities, under whose authority 
they would be. However, even during this second 
period, the centre could lend such officials or assign 
them permanently, in which case they would no longer 
be responsible to it. A similar although perhaps 
richer experience can be offered to civil servants with¬ 
in the framework of community development organi¬ 
zations in the country. The direct contact that is 
established within this framework between the civil 
servant and the persons administered, the criticisms and 
suggestions made by the latter, and the joint discussion, 
can help greatly to develop the practical sense and the 
sense of organization required by an effective adminis¬ 
tration. Various methods of publicity should be em¬ 
ployed to make known the achievements of the officials 
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in charge of such jobs; this would keep alive the neces¬ 
sary enthusiasm. 


Supervision 

An important question is that of the technical and 
political supervision of administrative activity. The 
primary objective in this connection would be to reduce 
the degree of secrecy with which administrative opera¬ 
tions are surrounded in most new states. More numer¬ 
ous and straightforward contacts might take place 
between the administration and the agencies of infor¬ 
mation, such as the press and the radio. It would also 
be well to conduct regular opinion polls and to publish 
their results so as to make known the public's opinion 
of the civil service and to have its criticisms and sug¬ 
gestions. One might also envisage the creation of a 
national consultative committee composed of experts, 
representatives of scientific and teaching institutions 
and representatives of the most important non-govern¬ 
mental organizations. 

Supervision of the efficient functioning of the adminis¬ 
tration as a whole could be carried out by a special 
service composed of a small number of persons of very 
high quality and thorough technical and scientific back¬ 
ground. Their powers should include examination and 
evaluation of the cost and efficiency of the services. 
However, it would no doubt be sound practice to have 
the services examined and evaluated periodically by 
specialized private organizations, which would ofiter 
fresh points of view. 

One might consider the appointment of a special 
cabinet member in charge of questions concerning the 
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civil service; such an official would very likely be more 
detached and less immediately concerned with the 
various aspects of the problem than the members in 
charge of particular departments. Similarly, it might 
be well to appoint a parliamentary committee whose 
job would be to keep abreast of the aforementioned 
questions. 

A method of supervision that could be applied 
generally and that could also raise the level of adminis¬ 
trative work would be to request the department heads 
to draw up periodically a work program covering the 
coming period, a program which might be discussed 
with all subordinates and which would give department 
heads an opportunity to reflect upon the objectives to 
pursue within the framework of their activity and the 
means to utilize toward that end. 

Remuneration 

I should like, in this connection, to say a word about 
the remuneration of civil servants. This problem can 
be discussed only with reference to salaries in other 
sectors of the country’s activity. But it may be that, 
in keeping with modern methods of administration, the 
introduction of bonuses (on the basis of economies that 
have been made or successes that have been achieved) 
is a solution worth considering. Here, too, an im¬ 
partial body would probably be best qualified to apply 
such a formula. Other modes of encouragement and 
rewards of a non-financial nature might also be em- 
ployed: prizes, publicity of various kinds to outstand¬ 
ing achievements and results, etc. 

Many delicate problems arise in certain new states as 
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a result of their retaining or engaging civil servants 
who are citizens of the former ruling power. A few of 
these problems, resulting particularly from the French 
practice, will be mentioned here very rapidly. To 
begin with, let us note that, in recent years, new states 
have been quite inclined and eager to retain the ser¬ 
vices of officials who are citizens of the former imperial 
power. This phenomenon which is new with respect 
to the attitude manifested by weak states before World 
War Two, bears witness to the new conditions under 
which foreigners are employed and to the relationships 
of greater trust that have been established between the 
former ruler and the new state; the latter has become 
aware of the political assets it holds and no longer 
suffers from feelings of inferiority. In addition, the 
relationships which are established in this way show that 
the nationalism of the new states does not prevent them 
from engaging in experiments in international co¬ 
operation that are extremely significant for the future. 
We might add that, for a long time to come, the U.N. 
will not be in a position to make a comparable contri¬ 
bution to the new states. 

This particular form of technical assistance is obvi¬ 
ously of a transitory nature. In general, the employ¬ 
ment of foreign civil servants who are citizens of the 
former ruling country makes it possible to take advan¬ 
tage of a certain community of language and to combine 
the necessity of renewing and democratizing the civil 
service with that of maintaining high qualifications and 
high technical competence. Psychologically, it can 
divert the general dissatisfaction that is at times directed 
against the administration as a whole and can direct it 
against foreign officials who, by virtue of their parti- 
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cular situation, are less sensitive to criticism than are 
the national administrators. The departure of these 
foreign civil servants over a period of time makes it 
possible to indicate in concrete fashion the progress 
that has been made in the training of local personnel 
and in the development of a purely national civil 
service. 


Psychological and Political Problems 

The employment of civil servants of the former 
ruling country who occupied their posts before the pro¬ 
clamation of independence can also raise—as experi¬ 
ence has shown—many psychological and political 
problems. For example, these civil servants often have 
difficulty in shaking off a certain colonialist mentality. 
They do not always realize that their job is not to 
defend the political, economic or military rights of 
their own country, and that they can promote the in¬ 
terests of their country in only one way: by the quality 
and quantity of services rendered to the new state. 
Lastly, they sometimes employ means which, though 
legitimate in the time of the colonial administration, 
cannot be used in relations with a foreign government. 

Although the civil servants of whom we have just 
spoken must often modify their ideas and attitudes, the 
government of the country that employs them should 
also adopt certain measures to facilitate the task of those 
in its service. The effectiveness of these measures will 
often depend upon the political atmosphere governing 
relationships between the new state and the former 
home country. Among these measures we mention the 
following at random: preventing unjustified propa- 
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ganda against the citizens of the former ruling country, 
criticizing these persons on the basis of the quality of 
their services and not on the basis of their nationality, 
giving desirable publicity to the satisfactory results 
achieved by the foreign civil servants, possibly esta¬ 
blishing a psychological bureau for the purpose of 
studying relationships between the said civil servants 
and the population as a whole. 

Foreign Civil Servants 

In system such as the one we are examining, the role 
of the government of the former ruling power is bound 
to be of great importance. It seems to us that the 
method followed by the French government has been 
rather satisfactory regarding certain points. It is 
generally provided that civil servants whom the new 
states decides to retain must remain in the service of 
the said state for a given period. In addition, a civil 
servant who has signed a contract may not leave his 
job before expiry of his contract, under penalty of 
endangering his chances of obtaining a post within the 
framework of the integration policy. 

However, for the reasons just set forth, it is neces¬ 
sary to engage new civil servants who come from the 
former imperial power. These foreign civil servants 
should obviously receive higher salaries than the 
administrative officials of the new state. In view of 
the financial difficulties of these states and the 
jealousies that might be created in their departments 
by the granting of higher salaries to foreigners, it is 
absolutely necessary that the former imperial power 
contribute to the remuneration of its citizens. For 
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psychological reasons, it would be preferable for this 
contribution to be paid through the government of the 
new states, and not directly to the foreign civil servants 
themselves. 

The system can function satisfactorily only if the 
foreign civil servants are placed, throughout their 
mission, under the exclusive authority of the govern¬ 
ment of the new state. The authorities of the former 
imperial power should formally pledge themselves not 
to attempt to influence their citizens in the exercise of 
their oflicial activities. 

The contract that is concluded between the new state 
and the foreign civil servant is bound to be an unequal 
contract. Furthermore, the civil servant who goes 
abroad knows what to expect, but the employing gov¬ 
ernment can hardly know the man's qualities before 
testing him. Thus, one can consider that the civil 
servant should be bound by the contract for its entire 
duration and that he may not withdraw from it except 
in special cases, for which express provision is made in 
the contract. On the other hand, the government of 
the new state should be able to terminate the contract 
before expiry on grounds of incompetence, violation of 
discipline, etc. In such cases, bilateral commissions of 
at least consultative character should be able to exa¬ 
mine the case before a final decision is taken on the 
government level. 
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THE REGULATIVE PRINCIPLE 
OF SOCIETY 


by Albert Hourani 


I WANT to begin with a few sentences drawn from 
Professor Polanyi: 

The ideal of modern man is self-determination. 
During these immemorial ages, men have accepted 
existing custom or law as the foundation of society. 
There have been great changes, but never before 
has the deliberate contriving of unlimited social 
improvement been elevated to a common prin¬ 
ciple. Modern society is a dynamic society, bent 
on unlimited self-perfection.'* 

What Professor Polanyi is saying, in other words, is 
that society has moved from a static to a dynamic state; 
while in the past there was some control, some trans¬ 
cendent principle which stood above the human will, 
now we have elevated the human will to be the regu¬ 
lating principle of society, and have evolved a new 
conception of the common good, a conception of human 
perfection in this world as the final aim of societies and 
states. I would not perhaps formulate the idea in 
quite the same way, but I think Professor Polanyi is 
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saying something which is both true and important for 
our discussions, that there is a fundamental difference 
between the states of today and most of those which 
preceded them, and because of this there is a sense in 
which all modern states are new states and therefore 
fall within the sphere of our discussion. In most com¬ 
munities of the past there was a system of law embody¬ 
ing principles of social morality, regarded as having a 
more than human sanction and universally recognised 
by rulers and ruled as the regulative principle of 
society. It was not always of course obeyed, but that 
is a secondary matter. Voltaire said that hypocrisy is 
the tribute vice pays to virtue, and the important point 
about these systems of law is that whether they were 
obeyed or not they were recognized as valid. In 
Islamic communities there was the Islamic law derived 
from the Koran, which for Moslems was the uncreated 
Word of God. In China there was the Confucian 
system of ideal social morality, regarded as correspond¬ 
ing to the order of the Universe. In Europe there were 
Canon Law, the law of the Church; the Roman Law 
and the systems which developed out of it, backed up 
by the Stoic principle of a natural order of the Uni¬ 
verse; and the common law of the Northern peoples* 
evolved by the accumulated wisdom of the ages—a 
wisdom so immemorial indeed that it could be regarded 
as having authority almost equal to Divine Revelation 
or the natural order of the world. 

Plato’s Classic Question 

All these in a sense were answers to Plato's question, 
that question which is the starting point of political 
philosophy. Having explained the social hierarchy 
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which was necessary for the ideal State Socrates asked 
how it would be possible for ordinary men to accept it, 
and suggested that they should be told a great lie and 
so persuaded that the system was of more than human 
origin: “. . . I really know not how to look you in the 
face, or in what words to utter the audacious fiction 
which I propose to communicate gradually, first to the 
rulers, then to the soldiers, and lastly to the people. 
They are to be told that their youth was a dream, and 
the education and training which they received from 
us, an appearance only; in reality during all that time 
they were being formed and fed in the womb of the 
earth where they themselves and their arms and appur¬ 
tenances were manufactured. . . . 

“. . . Citizens, we shall say to them in our tale, you 
are brothers, yet God has framed you differently. Some 
of you have the power of command and in the com¬ 
position of these he has mingled gold, wherefore also 
they have the greatest honour; others he has made of 
silver to be auxiliaries; others again who are to be 
husbandmen and craftsmen he has composed of brass 
and iron; and the species will generally be preserved in 
the children. But as all are of the same original stock, 
a golden parent will sometimes have a silver son or a 
silver parent a golden son. And God proclaims as the 
first principle to the rulers, and above all else, that 
there is nothing whicli they should so anxiously guard, 
or of which they are to be such good guardians, as of 
the purity of the race. They should observe what ele¬ 
ments mingle in their offspring; for if the son of a 
golden or silver parent has an admixture of brass and 
iron, then nature orders a transposition of ranks, and 
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the eye of the ruler must not be pitiful towards the 
child because he has to descend in the scale and become 
a husbandman or artisan, just as there may be sons of 
artisans who, having an admixture of gold and silver in 
them, are raised to honour, and become guardians or 
auxiliaries. For an oracle says that if a man of brass 
or iron guards the State, it will be destroyed. Such is 
the tale; is there any possibility of making our citizens 
believe in it? 

“ Not in the present generation, he replied; There 
is no way of accomplishing this; but their sons may 
be made to believe in the tale, and their sons’ sons, and 
posterity after them.” 


Islamic Law 

Of course the problem would be solved, or rather 
need not be posed, if men did in fact believe that law 
was of more than human origin. Moslem thinkers 
were quite aware of the question and the answer. In 
one of the few great books of political philosophy. The 
Ideas of the Inhabitants of the Virtuous City, al-Farabi 
suggested that the Prophet, in direct contact with the 
Active Intellect and from his knowledge of the Good 
giving men the laws which are necessary for the virtuous 
State, is Plato’s philosopher-king; the revealed Law is 
what Plato wanted his ideal constitution to be, and if 
obeyed will lead to happiness in this world and the 
next. Of course, he only maintained this because he 
really believed that the Islamic law was in some sense 
revealed by God, and this belief indeed was the prin¬ 
ciple of Islamic society for many centuries. There was 
a great debate in the Islamic community, analogous to 
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that among Christians when the Roman Empire was 
collapsing. St. Augustine showed that Christianity was 
not necessarily connected with the Empire and civiliza¬ 
tion of Rome by showing that it was not necessarily 
connected with any Empire or civilization; just so, in 
Islamic countries, as the Abbasid caliphate tended to 
fall apart and lose its power, the question was posed 
whether a united caliphate was necessary for Islam. 
Gradually the idea of the caliphate sank into the back¬ 
ground. The Caliph remained at best as a subordinate 
necessity, as the upholder of the legal system; and it 
was the Law which came into the foreground of poli¬ 
tical thought. 

The Law indeed was the common good of Islamic 
society. It united Moslems on a level more profound 
than that on which they were divided between dynasties 
and races. Indeed it constituted a truly Islamic society^ 
for it was common acceptance of law which made 
Moslems into a community. It also justified authority. 
The ruler who upheld the law, no matter how he had 
seized power, was the lieutenant of God on earth, and 
it is for this reason that Ibn Taimiyya said that a just 
exercise of political power was one of the ways by which 
men drew nearer to God. 

Neither Natural nor Positive 

Islamic Law was neither exactly natural law in the 
Western sense nor exactly positive law. It was some¬ 
thing of each. It was a system of ideal morality, classi¬ 
fying acts according to their moral value and in the 
light of certain general principles, but it was also a 
system of quite precise regulations about what men 
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must or must not do, enforced by regular courts of law 
and placed under the protection of the State. This 
system of principles and regulations was concerned 
with the right relationship of individuals both with 
God and with each other. A society which accepted 
Islamic Law as its regulative principle was therefore a 
society made up of individuals having rights and duties 
towards one another, above all the duty of exhorting 
and helping each other to do what was right and avoid 
what was wrong. The State which respected Islamic 
Law was therefore one which regarded men as moral 
individuals bound by mutual obligations. The Law in 
fact was the final guarantee of the moral liberty of the 
individual. 

Islamic Law was not in itself a positive law which 
covered the whole of social and political life. Some of 
its statements were statements of an ideal which could 
never really be applied, and in fact was rarely applied 
by the courts. Even as a system of regulations it did 
not cover the whole of life. There were whole spheres 
of social life, in particular economic activity and the 
organization of political powers, which were not indeed 
outside the scope of Islamic Law, but in regard to 
which its guidance was insufficient. It is true, there 
W'as some lattitude in the interpretation of Islamic Law 
and there were certain principles of Islamic juris¬ 
prudence, like the principle of Maslahs or public 
interest, which made it pK>s5ible to some extent to 
apply Islamic Law to circumstances and problems about 
which the Prophet had not spoken. But this was not 
enough, and there remained a whole range of political 
and social problems which were not covered by the 
revealed law. In the countryside and desert such pro- 
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blems were covered by the immemorial custom of vil¬ 
lage or tribe, but in the cities and the regions under 
their direct control there was scope, and indeed there 
was necessity, for the arbitrary edict of the ruler. But 
since Islamic Law was believed to be of divine origin 
it tended to prevent the establishment of a stable 
system of purely human law side by side with it. The 
edict of the ruler remained arbitrary edict, changing 
from dynasty to dynasty and state to state; it had no 
stable corporation of jurists to observe and interpret it, 
or independent courts to enforce it. 

The Ottoman Exception 

The Ottoman Empire was something of an exception 
to this. The Ottoman Sultans of the great age tried 
more systematically than any Moslem dynasty before 
modern times to create a stable system of positive law, 
covering in particular the organization of government 
and the administration of the finances. The very name 
that was used for their laws was significant: Kanun, 
with its memories of Roman Law. But they had to 
pretend that what they were doing was not creating a 
separate system of law but applying Islamic Law in a 
new way, and they were not able to create a separate 
system of courts to administer their Kanuns, They 
were administered by the Sultan’s officials, and when 
the administration declined they too ceased to be 
effective. It was because of this, although it was also 
for many other reasons, that when the Ottoman Empire 
began to modernize itself in the nineteenth century, it 
did so not by a revival of the older laws or a re-inter- 
pretation of Islamic Law, but by the construction of a 
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new and independent system of public law. It is true 
that an attempt was made, particularly in Egypt, to re¬ 
interpret the Islamic Law, but in general the modern¬ 
ization of the Ottoman countries took place outside its 
framework: by general statements of principle pro¬ 
claimed by the Sultans, the adoption of new codes, civil, 
criminal and commercial, taken mainly from Swiss and 
French models, a new system of secular lawcourts to 
apply them, and the promulgation of political consti¬ 
tutions defining in new ways the relationship of the 
public powers. The first of them—in fact the first 
constitution in any Moslem country, so far as I am 
aware—was the Tunisian Constitution of 1860; sixteen 
years later there came the Ottoman Constitution of 
1876. 

This fact, that the reform of the Ottoman institu¬ 
tions took place not by an extension of Islamic Law 
but outside it, had two important results. The first 
was that the sphere in which Islamic Law was still 
applied was narrowed down to questions of personal 
status—marriage, divorce and testaments. Then as a 
logical conclusion of the process, in some countries it 
was virtually abolished: in Turkey and Tunisia it has 
been replaced by a civil law of personal status, while 
in Egypt it has been incorporated into the civil system, 
and in so far as it still exists is now administered by the 
secular courts. The other and even more important 
result was that the new laws, not being rootedi in deep 
convictions and old custom; were not really accepted by 
most citizens as the necessary regulative principles of 
society. There were conflicts between the new laws on 
the one hand and Islamic law or tribal custom on the 
other. There are several famous examples of this. 
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There was a famous case in Istanbul in the 1840*5 when 
an Armenian who had become a Moslem reverted to 
Christianity; he was sentenced to be executed, for in the 
eyes of Islamic law he was an apostate and the penalty 
of apostacy was death. The ambassadors protested, and 
Ottoman rulers found themselves in a quandry. They 
could not change the Islamic law, which was regarded 
as the will of God; but to apply it in such a way was 
repugnant to the principles on which they wished to 
reform the Empire, and which had been expressed in 
the great proclamation of 1839. Therefore, while main¬ 
taining the law as it was, they undertook not to apply 
it in this matter, and they kept their undertaking. 
Another case, in which can be seen the conflict of 
modern law and ancient custom, took place in Iraq in 
the 1920’s. The daughter of a former Prime Minister, 
a member of a great family of tribal chiefs, married a 
man who was not of the same social standing as herself, 
and her bridegroom was killed as a matter of honour by 
another member of the family. When the assassin was 
arrested he claimed that he should not be tried by the 
Criminal Code of the State, but by the customary law 
of his tribe, which justified what he had done. 

More important than the conflict between old and 
new laws was the fact that the new system of law was 
no longer regarded as having a basis in Divine Will or 
the order of the Universe. In fact these laws were not 
regarded as laws in the sense in which Islamic law had 
been. They were regarded as simply the edicts of the 
government, and men’s attitude to the laws was the same 
as that towards the government. If they respected the 
government they respected its laws and if they disliked 
it they disliked its laws; they did not regard the Law as 
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something existing apart from the government, some¬ 
thing indeed which had a moral claim upon the govern¬ 
ment as well as on them. 

Change in Political Conceptions 

Connected with this, although of course it must have 
had many other roots as well, was a profound change in 
political conceptions which took place in the Near East 
at this time, and indeed all over the world: a change 
from the idea of law as the common good to the idea 
of language as the common good. If we study the first 
modern political thought in the Arabic—and once more 
we must go to Tunis, to the famous Khair al-Din Pasha 
—^we find it is still concerned first of all with the 
problem of law. Khair al-Din’s problem was to show 
that the introduction of modern institutions was not 
incompatible with the sovereignty of Islamic law. But 
in the next generation, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the centre of attention shifted away from the 
idea of law as creating the Islamic community to the 
idea of the community itself: from the problem of right 
to the problem of power. The central problem of the 
later thinkers was not how to preserve the law and so 
make the community virtuous, but how to preserve the 
community and make it strong. They looked upon 
Islam as a potential factor of political strength rather 
than as the regulative principle of society. In a way 
they deprived the Islamic community of its essence, and 
in the end the idea of an Islamic community lost its 
hold over the minds of men. It was challenged by ideas 
of other types of community. To be more precise, there 
was a shift from the idea of the religious community to 
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that of the national community; and after a period of 
ambiguity the idea of the nation crystallized not as that 
of the territorial community living in a definite region 
within frontiers clearly known, but as that of the lin¬ 
guistic or ethnic community. The proposition which 
underlay nationalism in the Near East was that those 
who shared the same language shared something so im¬ 
portant that no other ties, not even those of religion or 
of neighbourhood, were of importance in comparison. 

Generating a Common Will 
It would be a complex process to describe the way in 
which the national community developed out of the 
religious community—out of it and not in explicit 
opposition to it. If I had time I could try to show how 
the idea of the Greek nation evolved from the idea of 
the Orthodox community—^how, when the Greeks 
revolted in 1821, what many of them hoped to do was 
to overturn the religious balance in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and make the Christians supreme over 
the Moslems, but what in fact they did was to create a 
territorially limited national state. I could show also 
how Arab nationalism arose largely from the desire of 
Arab Moslems to reform Islam by shifting its centre of 
gravity from the Turks back to the Arabs. It would 
be interesting also to trace the chain-reaction by which 
Greek nationalism led to that of the other Balkan 
Christians and then of the Armenians, and how 
Armenian nationalism Jed by reaction to Turkish 
nationalism, and Turkish nationalism to that of the 
other Moslem peoples of the Near East, Arabs, Kurds 
and Albanians, and how in this way the Ottoman com* 
munity was broken up. 
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It would be valuable to study this process at close 
quarters because it might reveal more clearly than any 
other event in modern times the terrible power of ideas 
in human history: how these great political concep¬ 
tions, which begin with a few students inventing a new 
country in a room at Cambridge, or angry exiles beat¬ 
ing each other over the heads with umbrellas in the 
ante-room of an English lord, and by disrupting the 
natural communities of men living together in the 
same town and the same country—communities of 
Greeks and Turks, Turks and Armenians, Arabs and 
Jews. I have no time to deal with this process in 
detail, but I want to discuss for a moment the change 
in the nature of political thought which it implied. 
The problem which was implicit in these national move¬ 
ments was no longer how to preserve the law as 
standing above the community but how to create a 
common will. Political problems became problems of 
social engineering: how to generate the unity and 
dynamism which could create and maintain a state. 
This was a necessary task, and the problem was there¬ 
fore a real problem, both because of the disintegration 
of the old empires, and because all states in the modern 
world need a greater degree of active participation by 
the people than did the ancient empires. Modem 
wars are peoples’ wars, and modern economic life 
demands a greater co-operation of government and 
people than in the past. Thus modern political 
thought in the Near East, and I suppose elsewhere, has 
been thought about the question of how to generate a 
common will. This explains why at one period those 
who wanted national independence also wanted parlia¬ 
mentary institutions; the example of Europe, they 
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thought, showed that representative government was a 
means of generating this active will. But it was only 
a means, and might be replaced by a better means. In 
the new states of the Near East the fundamental con¬ 
flict of politics is not that of democracy against dictator¬ 
ship. Indeed for most people this conflict does not 
raise a question of principle at all. There is no real 
contradiction between the two: they are both means 
to the same end of national dynamism, and the only 
question is which is the better means. This same fact, 
that political thought was directed to the problem of 
generating a common will, may also perhaps explain 
the emphasis on language in modern nationalism. 
For language is bound up with so many things in our 
lives, so many things which join us to other people; it 
is indeed one of the three or four great unifying 
factors in human society. 

Solar System of Ideas 

Thus language emerged as the common good of the 
Near-Eastern peoples, just as law had been their com¬ 
mon good in the past. But however important lan¬ 
guage is, it is less than a man’s whole being, and the 
attempt to make it the sole basis of political loyalties 
—to define man as a political animal in terms only of 
his language—^would have failed had not the idea of 
language served as a nucleus around which there 
crystallized a whole system of other ideas. We ought 
not to think of these great conceptions like ‘‘demo¬ 
cracy” or “nationalism” as things fixed and limited. 
We should think of them rather as solar systems, each 
with a central sun which draws to itself objects from 
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other constellations. The nationalism of the first 
generation diew to itself the ideas of nineteenth century 
liberalism; we can trace the process by which Arab and 
Egyptian nationalism drew to itself the ideas of Mon* 
tesquieu and Rousseau, Saint-Simon and Guizot, 
Comtd and Mill. But these ideas in their Arabic form 
were fragile, and now they have been largely displaced 
by new ideas of social reform and economic develop¬ 
ment, which have entered the content of modern 
nationalism and almost form its essence. Of course 
social reform and economic development are good and 
necessary, but there are certain dangers, I think, in this 
combination of the idea of the nation with the idea 
of social welfare. Liberalism laid emphasis on the 
rights of the individual, and so provided a counter¬ 
balance to the ideas of the community and of soli¬ 
darity which are the essence of the concept of the 
nation. But these new ideas of social and economic 
development do not provide such a counter-balance. 
Their emphasis is on the community, just as the em¬ 
phasis in the idea of the nation is on the community. 
Of course the final end of economic development is the 
welfare of the individual, but to plan and carry it out 
the individual must be considered as a statistical unit, 
and social welfarethat is to say, the welfare of the 
whole, must be the final criterion of political action 
and legislation. There are dangers in this: the danger 
of self-worship (and the self-worshipping community is 
one of the breeding grounds of real tyranny), and the 
danger also of nations being technologically united but 
intellectually and spiritually drawing further and fur¬ 
ther apart from each other. As I have sat here in the 
last week, listening to our discussions, I have sometimes 
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asked myself whether discussions so frank and free and 
mutually comprehending could be held between our 
successors fifty years from now: coming from different 
parts of the world, will they have, as we have now in 
the twilight of the great empires, a common education 
and universe of discourse, and the two universal lan¬ 
guages in one or both of which we all live? 

Back to Plato's Question 

There is a danger still more grave: that these 
societies which have been created by will, these tides 
of men which have been drawn together by will, may 
dissolve. Human will is unstable, and purely human 
conceptions are changing things; we have seen, for 
example, how the ideas of liberalism swam into the 
concept of the nation and have now left it. I some¬ 
times have a vision of all these new States, which we 
so much rejoice to have seen created, dissolving once 
again, except for those few which are also real political 
societies, which have a common good to hold them 
together or else have grown up within ancient frontiers, 
where the sentiment of unity did not create the State, 
but where the State gradually created the sentiment of 
unity and where everything goes back to the unremem¬ 
bered past. 

It seems to me that in the end these dangers can only 
be met in one way: by the reinsertion into human 
society of something above itself, a transcendent princi¬ 
ple stable from generation to generation, which stands 
above the will of government and collectivity, and in 
which the idea of the individual person can be firmly 
rooted. We have been talking all this week about the 
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need for society to be protected against the government, 
but I think there is something even more important, 
and that is to protect the individual against society. 

So we come back once more to Plato's question, of 
how to persuade men to accept a stable order of society 
based on a principle of justice, and I do not myself see 
any answer except the sort of answer al-Farabi gave: 
that the principle must be derived from a stable and 
generally accepted religious conviction, or at least a 
conviction about the nature of the universe. But of 
course religious convictions are not something which 
can be generated simply for political purposes, and if 
one tries to make use of them in that way one comes 
to those terrible movements like the Action Fran^aise, 
vain movements of men to escape from the prison of 
their own will. Faith is a grace, but if it does not come 
what else is there? Once again, we can go to a Moslem 
thinker, Avicenna, who said that a good constitution 
{sunna jamila) which has grown up gradually in a State 
can be the principle of political virtue even if it is not, 
like the religious law, sent down from Heaven. We 
can carry this thought further: a good system of laws, 
when it has become so old and stable as to be aqcepted 
without question, can play the part of a transcendent 
principle, no matter what its origin. We have an 
example of this in India. I think that much of what 
we all admire in India, and many of our hopes for her 
future, spring from the fact that the structure of Anglo- 
Indian law seems so firmly based on Indian soil. The 
freedom of the judiciary, when the laws it dispenses are 
good, seems to me to be the final defence of individual 
freedom. Wc have been talking in the last week about 
the fragility of democratic institutions in Asia and 
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Africa, but even if they break down individual freedom 
is Sjtili, safe so long as the judiciary is free. 

Freedom of the University 

With this, I should couple the freedom of the 
University. Of course all sorts of intellectual freedom 
are important—freedom of the Press, of public associa 
tibn and of publishing—but societies can remain free 
even if they do not exist or exist only in a limited way. 
One of the great flowerings of human thought—of 
thought about this very subject of human beings and 
freedom—took place in Russia in the nineteenth 
century under the censorship of Tsar Nicholas I; and 
I think most of us have been deeply moved in the last 
few weeks to read the novel of Pasternak and find that 
this same human and free thought has continued to 
exist throughout forty years of dictatorship, even 
though it has not been able to express itself openly. The 
basis of real freedom is man's knowledge of himself as 
a free, reasonable and responsible being, and there is 
no safeguard to this knowledge unless somewhere in 
society, however secretly and silently, there are teachers 
and pupils bound together in the sacred bond of teach¬ 
ing and learning, preserving and transmitting the 
knowledge which is the beginning of wisdom—that we 
are free, reasonable and responsible. 

In a sense this is what we can do best. We should 
not, I think, overrate the influence which intellectuals 
can exercise on governments. After all, governments do 
not exist in order to assent to true propositions. The 
final end of politics is not the contemplation of truth, 
it is action. Politicians by the nature of their work have 
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to make adjustments between different pressures, and 
for them the voice of the intellectual, even that of the 
almost all-powerful economist, is only one pressure 
among many. We can however do more than exercise 
one pressure among many in our own realm. We have 
had some interesting discussions about the role of the 
intellectual in economic and political life, but we ought 
to remind ourselves that his most important role is 
iu the life of thought. 
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STRENGTHENING POLITICAL 
DEMOCRACY IN THE 
NEW STATES 

by Raghavan N. Iyer 


It is important to remember that the new states 
are not all new countries or new democracies or even 
newly independent entities. There are very ancient and 
even universal elements in the concepts of democracy 
and liberty, for they relate to certain ethical values that 
are inherent to all human beings and common to the 
main religious and cultural streams that have flowed 
through the recorded history of the whole world. There 
are liberal as well as illiberal, democratic as well as 
undemocratic trends in the thought and the traditions 
of the older as well as the newer states. A larger pro¬ 
portion of the newer than of the older states that are 
to be found today are committed to democratic and 
liberal ideals. Even among older states that cherish 
democracy and liberty, there are those which are at 
present less democratic and less free than a few of the 
new states. Even among the older democracies the 
relatively newer ones seem to have made greater pro¬ 
gress towards fuller democracy. Outside the Corn- 
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munist orbit, none of the new states is as inhospitable 
to democracy or liberty as the worst of the older states 
included in the free world. 

Emergence of a New State 

A new state may be created peacefully in various ways. 
In our own time new states have been set up chiefly 
in the following ways: 

(1) Through defeat in war and the exigencies of 
restoring peace, as in the case of West Germany, 

(2) Through imposed agreement on creation out of 
other states, as in the case of Israel, 

(3) Through secession, as in the case of Pakistan, 

(4) Through federation, as in the case of the Central 
African Federation, 

(5) Through internal revolution, as in the case of the 
United Arab Republic, 

(6) Through revolt against foreign rule, as in the case 
of Indonesia, and 

(7) Through transfer of power, as in the case of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

None of these states was born without an element of 
compulsion and all of them are affected to this day by 
the background of their birth as well as their pre-natal 
experiences. Some of the new states are heirs to monar- 
chic despotism, while most were victims of imperialist 
domination. Only a few of the new states are also 
entirely new nations, and many are multi<ommunal 
(multi-racial, multi-religious, multi-cultural and perhaps 
multi-national) countries with a long histpiiical rccoid 
that in some cases includes some of the world’s oldest 
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and greatest civilizations. Most of these new states 
geographically belong to the continents of Asia and 
Africa, which have given to humanity its chief religions, 
which now comprise the great majority of the peoples 
of the world, which have rich resources as well as 
pressing needs and formidable problems, which- have 
much in common besides a new energy that is both 
exhilarating and terrifying. These new states range 
from those with relatively small and insecure territories 
to those with vast spatial dimensions and enormous 
human and even material potential. 

Distinct Tendencies 

Although it is both difficult and dangerous to 
generalize about these widely diverse states, it is only 
natural that by virtue of their being new, there should 
be certain distinct tendencies, each of which seems to 
be true of most of them, if not of all: 

• (1) Most people in the new states tend to assume 
without question that their countries are caught up in 
ittighty currents of almost inevitable change, that time 
is on their side. This supreme conviction gives rise to 
in ebullience and a sense of destiny that is sometimes 
alarming. It dominates over their conflicting attitudes, 
blends their varied aspirations, even cancels their ever¬ 
present frustrations. Among a few of the new states, 
especially India, we can discern a deeper struggle that 
is reflected in every sphere, a struggle between the con¬ 
sciousness of being tieyf nations just released from a 
long spell of davery and the awareness of also being 
veiy old civilizations that could afford to transcend the 
h^ttower claims and neurotic inhibitions of national- 
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ism. This struggle partly takes the form» but goes 
beyond the problem, of a conflict between the sources 
of tradition and the forces of change, of a tension be¬ 
tween the towns and the villages. It is not enough, 
however, to the citizen of a new state that his own 
country has found its place in the sun. Resignation 
and fatalism have given way to restless discontent, a 
discontent that may be divine in some cases and some¬ 
times but is all too human in the case of most people 
and most of the time. There is a tremendous urge for 
rapid development and a search for short-cuts and 
panaceas. 

(ii) These new states are naturally affected by the 
conditions of their birth. They intensely desire to 
develop independently, as also to adopt some of the 
methods used by the older states (democratic as well 
as totalitarian); to preserve their freedom and their new 
status by shifting alliances or by none; to extend what 
they have in common with other states as well as 
cherish what they regard as unique to themselves. 
They tend to have an ambivalent attitude to the older 
states, based on respect and resentment, suspicion and 
magnanimity. 

(iii) Many of these new states, partly by necessity and 
partly by choice, were conceived in liberty and con¬ 
secrated to democracy at the same time. But they are 
more concerned with the liberty of the nation than of 
the individual and with development than with demo¬ 
cracy. Under imperial rule or foreign domination, the 
government, the representative assembly, the civil ser¬ 
vice, the law and even the judiciary were all suspect. 
After independence there was a tendency to assume that 
all these had overnight become sanctified as they were 
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anointed with popular sovereignty, rather like the 
Marxist illusions about the apparatus of political 
power before and after the revolution. In this case, 
however, the consequence is not so much apathy or self- 
deception as cynicism or naivete. This is reinforced by 
an ever deeper distrust of democratic and libertarian 
orthodoxy. As long as even a few free countries arc 
also imperialists to this day, the enemies of liberty and 
democracy in the new states will be able to exploit the 
prevailing distaste for the fraudulent claims of dis¬ 
honest democrats by casting doubt on the very pro¬ 
cesses and institutions of liberal democracy. In any 
case, the memories of past misdeeds die hard and are 
easily stirred. 

The burden of the past is still a real one in the new 
states, even when people try to forget it. It would, 
however, be dangerous to deny that despite occasional 
cynicism, nationalism could be conducive to democracy. 
As Mazzini realized, nationalism is more than the ex¬ 
pression of democratic will: it is the conscience of the 
people, " which, by assigning to them their part in the 
work of association, their function in humanity, con¬ 
stitutes their mission upon earth, that is to say, their 
individuality, without which neither liberty nor equal¬ 
ity are possible 

(iv) Most of these new states had to struggle against 
foreign rule rather than an ancient regime. The revo¬ 
lutions that brought about their establishment were 
more like the American than the French Revolution. 
Tocqueville's remark—“ the great advantage of the 
American is that he has arrived at a stage of democracy 
without having to endure a democratic revolution and 
that he is born equal without having to become so "— 
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is not inapplicable to most of the new states. Of 
course, their revolutionary ferment has reached deeper 
down and has acquired a greater momentum which 
may enable it in the years after independence to give 
impetus to a series of revolutionary changes in various 
spheres. This revolutionary mood is so widespread, 
reinforced as it is by a tremendous passion for equality 
on every plane, that the political battle in the new 
stales is chiefly between the centre and the left, just as 
in America since the Revolution it has been almost 
entirely between the centre and the right, the respective 
roles of different parties being periodically reversed. 

(v) Politics in the new states is almost a religion even 
to the extent of breeding a race of anti-political, like 
anticlerical, leaders. The possibilities of political 
action are grossly exaggerated or hotly denied. Poli¬ 
tical issues tend to be fought out within each party and 
the patriarchal role of political leaders is even greater 
than in the older democracies. Parties, as an Indo¬ 
nesian once observed, represent “ mental and psycho¬ 
logical climatesrather than clearly defined political 
opinions. There is also an ambivalent attitude to 
political power itself. As a result, some of the best 
people refuse to be drawn into politics, while some of 
the worst madly rush into it. Further, the rank and 
file, especially in opposition parties, include a large 
number of the ** educated unemployed while the 
leaderships in the governing party is mainly drawn from 
an extremely restricted, self-styled, self-perpetuating 
elite, 

(vi) The power of appeals to religious instincts and 
loyalties is still considerable in many of the new states. 
The influence of Idam, Buddhism and Hinduism is not 
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merely to be seen in the persistence of traditional 
beliefs and attitudes but also and even more in the 
secularised versions of values and ideals derived from 
the living impact of these ancient faiths upon large 
number of people. 

(vii) It is not surprising that in many of the new 
states the very word ‘ socialism * has become as pejora¬ 
tive and all-embracing as the word ' liberal' or ' demo¬ 
cratic ’ or ‘ welfare * in the older democracies. The 
governments of India, Ceylon, Burma, Cambodia, 
Singapore and Indonesia all profess some form of 
democratic socialism. This concentration of values in 
the concept of socialism has its dangers and as well as 
its advantages. Admittedly, many of the tasks of the 
new states are connected with the speeding up of any 
time-table of social and economic change by the govern¬ 
ment in power and with the securing of greater equal¬ 
ity, social justice and welfare for the mass of people. 
There is, however, a vast and complicated process of 
national transformation to be undertaken which does 
not even mainly fall within the scope of State power or 
political action. To use European analogies, many of 
these new states have to compress a great deal of 
European history in a few decades; all in the context 
of the Cold War and the innovations of the Atomic 
Age, and to be carried out as peacefully and as pain¬ 
lessly as possible. 

Significant Variations 

Above all, we must never foiget the most obvious 
feature of these new states, that they are largely rural 
sociedes, under-developed economies, centralized group- 
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ings of a considerable variety of local communities, 
disintegrated and demoralised under the impact of the 
imperialistic and industrialized West, unwilling and 
unable to regard democracy or liberty as ends in them¬ 
selves yet loath to lose sight of them together. Nor 
must we ignore the significant variations among the 
new states. During the last century there was a real 
attempt in the Middle East to develop some kind of 
democratic system, with constitutional government, 
elected legislatures and civil rights. Today in most of 
(he Middle East these democratic regimes are in a state 
of collapse and have fallen into serious disrepute. 
Military intervention in politics is increasing. In some 
of them, like Saudi Arabia or Afghanistan, they were 
never established. In a few, like Turkey, Israel and 
Lebanon there is an anxiety to maintain liberty and 
develop democracy. In African territories, and there¬ 
fore in the new African states, there is an almost in¬ 
finite variety of indigenous political institutions, a col¬ 
lection of centres of power at widely different stages of 
development. At the same time the educated ^lite is 
westernized to a point unknown in many of the other 
new states; it is identified with western religious beliefs 
and social values but even less able to communicate 
with the tradition-bound masses than elsewhere. In 
most of the new states of South and South-East Asia, 
several democratic institutions were imported from 
abroad on very unfavourable terms of trade and in 
delayed instalments. The vitality of village com¬ 
munities and institutions was undermined but not 
destroyed, while centralization was accompanied by the 
disseminating of a concern for the Rule of Law and 
the growth of media of communication between the 
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members of a new intelligentsia. At the same time 
there was the unpleasant legacy of the Preventive 
Detention Act and emergency devices to suspend even 
the pretence of democracy. Today the independence 
of the judiciary has not only been preserved but in 
some cases it has, in fact, been enhanced. Freedom of 
expression and association has been jealously main* 
tained, with surprisingly few exceptions. Democracy is, 
however, tested not so much by its concern for safe* 
guards, however important, as by its success in peace¬ 
fully resolving social conflicts and securing collective 
participation in a common national endeavour. 

Major Probueims 

As the common features of the new states are more 
important than regional and individual peculiarities, 
for the purpose of our paper, it is easy to see why they 
have certain major problems in all these states that 
have not been wholly solved even in the older 
democracies. 

First of all, how to achieve rapid economic and social 
progress while preserving, stabilizing and operating 
slow-moving political institutions, legal safeguards and 
constitutional procedures? This problem may be put 
in two ways, either as the problem of planning in a 
democratic society or as the problem of democracy in a 
planned economy and ordered society. 

Secondly, how to preserve the democratic spirit and 
complicated checks and balances in the distribution of 
political authority and power while maintaining a 
strong, stable and effective government at the centre? 
This is pardy similar to the problem of a democracy 
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in wartime, when everything is subordinated to a 
common national effort, mainly by voluntary means, 
thus retaining the essentials of democracy and the 
potential powers of autonomous groups. 

Thirdly, how to achieve national unity and common 
loyalties while recognizing and even encouraging 
variety and diversity through workable institutions and 
methods? This is of immense concern to most of the 
new states, in view of their size, regional variations and 
cultural heterogeneity. The American experiment, in 
this as in other ways, has greater relevance to the new 
states than that of any other democracy, both for its 
successes and failures. Of course, the problem of 
national unity amidst diversity is much wider in scope 
and deeper in content in the larger of the new states 
than it ever was in the United States. For example, 
India is culturally in the position of Western Europe 
but politically in the position of the United States. To 
put this in another way, India must achieve more 
political unity than Western Europe and maintain 
more cultural diversity than the United States, 
Fourthly, how to establish and operate new demo¬ 
cratic institutions and forms while also preserving the 
best elements in national traditions and indigenous 
ideas? To put this in another way, how to use tradi¬ 
tional concepts in the furtherance of democracy and 
liberty in the context of borrowed institutions and 
modern developments? It is necessary in any , demo¬ 
cracy or free society to focus the fiercer emotions and 
irrational sentiments on relatively harmless objects as 
well as on the deeper and more lasting loyalties so that 
the country is not carried away by a wave of uncon¬ 
trollable hysteria. More positively, it is desirable that 
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people take pride in democracy and liberty because 
they see them in terms of their cherished traditions and 
not merely of their bitter memories. 

Fifthly, how far should the new states tolerate the 
intolerant opponents of the democratic system who 
desire to undermine its liberty or even overthrow its 
foundations? This is indeed a very difficult problem, 
as it involves the delicate appraisal of elusive factors, 
the taking of risks on the basis of present expectations, 
decisions involving distinctions of degree rather than of 
kind. Communal organizations using militant methods 
and religious slogans, communist bodies with subtle 
tactics of infiltration and plots of sabotage, terrorist 
groups of ribands made respectable by their disguise, 
societies of foreign missionaries with political aims— 
these and other such bodies present problems peculiar 
to each. Sometimes the best way to confound extre¬ 
mists may be to give them ample freedom of expression 
and to bring them under the searching light of publi¬ 
city. At the same time there can be no compromise 
or tolerance on matters of profound principle that 
relate to the spiritual and moral basis of the system. 
The difficulty arises when the rules of the democratic 
game are invoked by those who are totally opposed to 
them. It is here that an attitude of non-retaliation is 
required, an attitude combined with caution and cour¬ 
age. Democracy must try to defend itself against its 
internal enemies by democratic methods. 

Sixthly, how to preserve national integrity, independ¬ 
ence and the pace of development without alienating 
democratic and libertarian forces in the world or 
strengthening authoritarian and tyrannical tendencies? 
Alternately, how to support democratic regimes and 
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free societies without provoking their international 
enemies to adopt even more extreme measures, thus in¬ 
creasing rather than reducing the prospects of demo¬ 
cracy and liberty in the world as a whole? This is 
partly the problem of foreign policy in a democracy in 
the context of continuing world tension between 
friends and enemies of freedom. Every democracy, old 
or new, has to face this problem in our own time. 
Inevitably, each has its own conception of its responsi¬ 
bilities as well as of what constitutes responsibility. 
New states are tempted to assume too little, whereas 
some of the older democracies tend to take on too 
much, of the burden of making the world safe as well 
as fit for democracy. There is room for varying views 
regarding the question of whether it is wiser for the 
new states to attend mainly to their own internal pros¬ 
pects of democracy, or also to spread the gospel. Even 
among the older democracies, there is a strong tempta¬ 
tion to preach at the expense of practising the gospel. 
Herein we have yet another dilemma facing both new 
and old states; to preach at the expense of practising 
is dishonest and dangerous, whereas to practise at the 
expense of preaching is selfish and short-sighted. 

Sources of Weakness and Strength 

The sources of weakness in the new states are easy 
to see. Extreme poverty is not conducive to the growth 
and spread of an active concern for democratic methods 
or the safeguarding of civil liberties. A low level of 
general education results in a continuing concentration 
of power in the hands of a few as well as a widening 
gap between the ** Hites'* and the masses in rural as 
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well as urban areas. Sectional interests are promoted 
by persons entrenched in positions of power and are 
not resolved in an equitable and impersonal manner. 
Party programmes are unrealistic and artificial owing 
to the great disparities in status between the heirs to 
the national movement for independence and their 
rivals and critics. Cynicism and corruption feed on 
each other until there is a general loss of confidence in 
the workability as well as the integrity of the system. 
Every ruling clique tends to perpetuate itself by any 
means and to adapt or manipulate the rules of the 
democratic game to serve its own ends. The vested 
interests of politicians, businessmen and military as 
well as civilian officials become involved in the network 
of political intrigue. In the new states there are fewer 
safeguards against these tendencies becoming cumula¬ 
tive and explosive. The centralization of government 
tends to increase beyond the requirements of state 
action, beyond the safety limits imposed by popular 
control. There is a growing dependence on external 
assistance in moments of crisis. Religious emotions 
may be exploited by ruthless politicians. Leaders may 
be misled by the falsely over-simplified models of deve¬ 
loped democracy that they have been sold. Imitative¬ 
ness may result in inertia just as inexperience leads to 
impatience. Excessive reliance may be placed on the 
bureaucratic methods of the past. Local discontent and 
regional ambitions may find political expression and 
foster fissiparous tendencies which invite repressive 
action by the central authority. In short, the elements 
of insecurity and instability in the system may induce 
farces that further decrease the prospects of democratic 
stability and individual security and liberty. The be* 
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lated discovery of a cumulative chain of regression may 
result in a total loss of faith in the system and a desire 
to manipulate or overthrow it. 

The sources of strength are more difficult to see as 
they do not necessarily show on the surface, unlike the 
deficiencies revealed in the operation of the system. The 
passion for equality results not only in undue depend¬ 
ence on governmental action but also in more exacting 
and critical attitudes to authority. Also, the prevailing 
revolutionary mood of self-confidence and fervour may 
enable the State to initiate far-reaching social and 
economic changes which could make democracy more 
workable and freedom more real. The anxiety to start 
de novo in many spheres and especially the initial faith 
shown in written constitutions and declarations of 
rights and principles may act as a brake against the 
open betrayal of democratic and liberal ideas. The 
need to justify deviations and aberrations from the high 
standards set may force rival leaders to vie with each 
other in an intellectual acceptance of the sanctity of 
democracy and liberty. Even the attempt to exploit 
religious sentiments may boomerang on self-seeking 
politicians as well as induce a readiness to seek in reli¬ 
gious beliefs and ethics a basis for democracy and 
liberty within the context of national traditions. 
Democracy is inherent, for example, in the principles of 
Buddhism and the practices of Buddhist monasteries. 
Similarly, Islam has been uniquely egalitarian in theory, 
if not entirely in practice. It has always allowed for a 
considerable degree of social fluidity. Hinduism has a 
highly developed tradition of Natural Law. There are 
ridi sources of strength in the thought and tradition of 
the ne^ states that need to be ex{dored and tapped. 
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No Single Simple Formula 

The crucial problem of democracy in the new states 
is to accelerate the speed and at the same time to sta¬ 
bilize the procedures of peaceful decision-making at all 
levels of the political system. The crucial problem of 
liberty is to create individual confidence in the inte¬ 
grity and continuity of the system while also inducing 
voluntary co-operation in a common national effort. 
The entire country must achieve a revolution by con¬ 
sent with sufficient rapidity and momentum to secure 
popular conviction that a democracy could be effective 
without violating individual liberty. The cumulative 
effects of the vicious circles of causation inherent in an 
under-developed democracy with largely unused liberties 
must be curbed and reversed by imaginative and courage¬ 
ous leadership. Society must safeguard democracy from 
expanding State activity, while the State must safeguard 
the liberties of citizens from the militant demands of 
mass democracy. The executive has a protective as well 
as creative role, the legislature has to reflect local griev¬ 
ances as well as transcend sectional interests, the judi¬ 
ciary must be the custodian of the integrity and con¬ 
science of the country within the limits set by its 
existing laws. There must be active participation from 
below and planned action from above, self-expression 
at the periphery and self-restraint at the centre. Poli¬ 
tical unity must be maintained within a framework of 
maximum pluralism. The central problem is by no 
means reducible to a single, simple formula. The new 
states have emexged from cruder forms of enslavement 
to face the tyranny of time, with which they have to 
come to terms if they are not woefully to fail. But 
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they must equally come to terms with the very soul of 
their own traditions as well as with the limitations of 
their social soil. It is not enough for liberal democracy 
to become a source of inspiration and even of ferment, 
a constant ideal. It must strike new roots into the con¬ 
temporary soil and derive fresh life from its enduring 
soul and influences from elsewhere, from the sun and 
the air. The new states have before them the strange 
story of the Russian and Chinese experience. If the 
new states are determined to discard the economic basis 
of liberalism as it developed in the West without, at 
the same time, discovering the spiritual basis of demo¬ 
cracy within their own living traditions, their failure 
will result not so much from their inability to solve as 
from their incapacity to grasp the crucial problem 
facing them. 


Rethinking 

Do the ideas as well as the institutional conditions 
of democracy and liberty need to undergo a trans¬ 
formation if they are to be applicable to the new states, 
a change that would itself be a source of strength? Are 
there some conventional ways in which the weakness of 
the new states might be tackled? Could any bold pro¬ 
posals be made that have not yet been tried properly 
anywhere as yet? 

There is no doubt that, in general, the new states 
have been furnished over-simplified and even false 
models of the older democracies. The impatience to 
imitate and import these models has been equalled only 
by the excessive zeal to export and transplant them. 
It was particularly unfortunate that those who spoke 
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against the value of such export often did so for the 
wrong reasons or were misunderstood in their time. 
Men like Cromer could not be regarded by anti- 
imperialists as friends of democracy. Leaders like 
Gandhi were misconstiued by some of their followers 
as not being progressive enough in their attitude to 
the older democracies. There is clearly a need ‘‘ to 
undergo very numerous transmigrations of political 
thought **, in Cromer’s telling phrase. This is indeed 
a formidable challenge to all the new states and was 
forcibly expressed by Gandhi as early as 1934 in rela¬ 
tion to India. Western democracy is on its trial. If 
it has already proved a failure, may it be reserved to 
India to evolve the true science of democracy by giving 
a visible demonstration of its buttress. Corruption 
and hypocrisy ought not to be the inevitable products 
of democracy, as they undoubtedly are today. Nor is 
bulk the true test of democracy. True democracy is 
not inconsistent with a few persons representing the 
spirit, the hope and the aspirations of those whom they 
daim to represent. I hold that democracy cannot be 
evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of democracy 
cannot be imposed from without. It has to come from 
within.” Two and a half decades after this was written, 
the Indian democracy is also faced with the problem of 
corruption and hypocrisy, while at the same time it is 
throwing up some new idea through Vinoba Shave as 
well as the actual example of the most enormous ex¬ 
periment in large-scale democracy yet known. In none 
of the new states, however, has there been any real re¬ 
thinking about democracy and liberty in the ruling 
drdes. 
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Some Suggestions 

The ideal and the technique of democracy have often 
been confused. The notion of self-rule presupposes an 
assembly of citizens, in the Athenian or Rousseauite 
sense, or a representative assembly of the Benthamite 
kind in which conflict is necessarily bad and even dis¬ 
cussion is superfluous, or a parliament which values in 
itself, in the Burkian conception, and which is also a 
means of canalising the tensions and conflicts of society 
and presenting them to government for arbitration. 

In the new states the Benthamite-Burkian model 
must be replaced by a Rousseauite-Burkian model, at 
best, or a Rousseauite-Benthamite model, as a second- 
best. It is idle to place much store by the feasibility 
of combining leisurely debate with effective majority 
rule under the conditions of the new states. In all of 
them it would be desirable to strengthen the slow work¬ 
ing of democracy at the base, while also facilitating 
swift and strong action at the centre, whether through 
a parliamentary or a presidential system. The power 
of intermediate institutions ought to be considerably 
reduced so that they mainly serve as co-ordinating 
bodies. It is normal to think of the federation of states 
as emerging from below and decentralization of power 
(i.e. devolution of authority or delegation of function) 
as from above. It would be worthwhile for the new 
states to achieve a closely federated system which will 
give enough scope for agreed action at the centre based 
largely upon widely acceptable ends, and the maximum 
possible freedom of discussion and disagreement at the 
local level during the initial period. Later on, when 
the system has become stabilised and has been able to 
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initiate successfully the processes of social and economic 
change that are needed, the balance in the system may 
be gradually reversed, so that central institutions become 
forums for national discussion and local bodies become 
instruments of efficient action. Instead of a rigid sepa¬ 
ration of powers and division of functions, it would be 
desirable to give greatest importance to the creation of 
an impartial, powerful judiciary at the centre that 
would safeguard the integrity of the system and local 
judicial bodies that would administer to everyday 
needs swiftly and cheaply. The executive and legisla¬ 
tive functions could be brought closer to each other 
and even combined, where possible, so that the rigidly 
narrow roles of doers and talkers may give way to a 
framework which enables the talkers to act and forces 
the doers to talk to others and respond to their criticisms. 
The checks and balances in the system should mainly 
operate between higher-level and lower-level bodies rather 
than between higher-level bodies and between lower-level 
bodies. Higher-level bodies should be able to restrain 
any lower-level body when needed, while at the same 
time lower-level bodies should be able to combine 
when necessary to restrain any higher-level body. The 
judiciary should be placed outside this process. In 
regard to liberty the stress should be on increasing the 
capacity to choose as well as on widening the range of 
choice of individual citizens. The aim of the educa¬ 
tional institutions and processes in a democracy should 
be to enable the individual to liberate himself from his 
internal compulsions as well as from external con¬ 
straints, otherwise freedom becomes a farce and liberty 
degenerates into licence and thus tyranny is invited 
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and despotism is facilitated. There should be a clear 
distinction between the roles of the head of the state 
and of the head of the government so that the latter 
does not claim an exclusive right to speak and act on 
behalf of the nation and the former does not interfere, 
except in emergency, in the task of policy-making. 

It is important to remember that it is more difficult 
to separate political from non-political, public from 
private, official from non-official considerations in the 
new than in the older states. The democratic state has 
evolved in older countries, especially in England, by 
“ taking everything out of politics except politics It 
would take some time in the new states before the area 
of politics, considerably inflated during the struggle for 
independence, dwindles down to its due significance. 
It is more important to take certain fundamental 
matters out of party politics than to take most things 
out of politics altogether. Extremely high standards 
are held before politicians and while politics may be 
increasingly distrusted, it is also relied upon to deliver 
the goods in many spheres. Of course, justice, educa¬ 
tion, the police force, military power, administration, 
and above all, sectarian religion must be taken out of 
politics in all the new states as soon as possible, if not 
at the very time of constitution-making and devising 
the political structure. On the other hand, politics 
itself must become imbued with ethical considerations 
of the highest order and politicians must be very much 
more than power-seeking professionals. It is for this 
supreme reason that the ideas of democracy and liberty 
need to be transformed. 
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Gradation of Republics 

At the institutional level, it is worthwhile to con¬ 
sider the possibility of the evolution of the existing 
political structure of the new states into a gradation of 
republics, with concentric circles of power and loyalty. 
The larger the state, the greater the number of such 
circles or tiers and hence the greater the need for a 
strong centre at the apex of the cone. The smaller the 
state, the greater the possibility of combining the 
executive and the legislative functions in the same body 
at the centre, as is practised in Switzerland or was en¬ 
visaged by the Donoughmore Committee Report on 
the constitution of Ceylon in 1928. This may be the 
best way of preventing the hegemony of the executive 
over the legislature which makes nonsense of the 
doctrine of separation of powers (and which has been 
exploited by anti-democrats from Lenin to Vyshinsky). 
On the other hand, the system proposed above could 
secure a greater level of popular participation, induce 
parliamentarians to face concrete issues and pressing 
problems, guarantee that political progress will go hand 
in hand with administrative knowledge, compensate 
for the absence of proper parties and avoid the defects 
of the party system, dispense with superfluous second 
chambers that reduce the prestige and effectiveness of 
the national parliament, make politics at the centre less 
spectacular and at the periphery more vital. It should, 
in general, be possible, to increase initially the power 
of the state and then use it to encourage the formation 
of a variety of associations to act in virtual independ¬ 
ence of itself. As Vinoba Bhave has pointed out, it is 
more important that society should be free of govern- 
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ment than that there should be no central government, 
short of the elusive ideal of a stateless society. The 
coercive role of the government should be increasingly 
replaced by its advisory role until the former tends to 
zero. These ideas are not as impractical as they may 
sound to some. Mass movements led to the eventual 
capture and strengthening of the state machine by the 
party or group representing the majority, but now the 
state is often the best protector of minority interests 
and the only force capable in a progressive democracy 
of countering mass hysteria and curbing majority 
pressures. Similarly, tile state has been led to create 
public corporations and then to secure them from its 
own interference. The principle is clear, even if the 
applications of it are not easy to achieve. The Uni¬ 
versities, the arts councils, trade unions, private and 
public corporations—all of these and other associations 
could be helped by the ^tate to get on their feet and then 
to assert their independence, provided the appropriate 
climate has been fostered. Of course, this could be 
carried out in practice only in an atmosphere where 
people are fearless before the state, willing to change 
and even challenge the law, where the government do^ 
not claim to be the same as the state and where the 
state is not coeval and coequal with society as a ^hole. 
The strengthening of these inner fortes and the crea¬ 
tion of new institutions, especially at the local level, 
must proceed pari passu so that they reinforce each 
other. The new states have to work out their inner 
potentialities by a process of trial and error, of peace¬ 
ful and tolerant experimentation. The traditional 
concept of “mixed government” must be combined 
with the more recent notion of a' ^mik^ econdmy** 
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in what may be called the mixed society of the new 
states. It is necessary for the party in power that has 
inherited the popular appeal of the national movement 
for independence to convince its rivals and critics that 
society can develop as an integral whole. The belief 
must spread that the position which particular classes 
occupy at any given time as a result of various historical 
forces for which none can be blamed, can be altered 
without reliance on class hatreds or the use of violence. 
The government must secure a large measure of agree¬ 
ment in the community, from below upwards, as to the 
basic ends of policy. It is this fundamental, unforced 
unity of purpose which could constitute the ultimate 
sanction behind any national programme or plan, give 
it driving force and evoke the necessary sacrifice on the 
part of members. To achieve all these ends, appro¬ 
priate institutions must be established which can asso¬ 
ciate people of all parties and of every significant shade 
of opinion with the government at every level of 
decision-making. 

Certain Obvious Modes 

It is also desirable to note certain rather obvious 
modes of tackling the sources of weakness in the new 
states, methods that have their limited uses even under 
present conditions. 

(i) Even if the war agains^t poverty takes a long time 
to win, it is necessary for the State to adopt various 
measures to reduce the grave economic inequalities that 
undermine the working of mass democracy and to 
strengthen the organizir^ power of peasants, artisans, 
industrial and clerical workers. In addition to fiscal 
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and monetary measures to reduce income ceilings, it 
would be desirable to persuade wealthy landlords and 
industrialists to part with portions of their wealth, pro¬ 
perty and earnings as public contributions towards 
specific local schemes and plans. The more the redis¬ 
tributive process can be extended beyond legal compul¬ 
sion and political action, the better for democracy. 
The more the State could bring together representa¬ 
tives, at various levels, of the richer and the poorer 
groups, of the stronger and the weaker sections of 
society in the planning of local programmes, the better 
it would be for all. 

(ii) Even if the war against illiteracy cannot be won 
in a short time, it may be desirable for the State to 
invite various educational and social bodies to under¬ 
take programmes of civic and political education 
administered by local authorities on a strictly non¬ 
partisan basis. The more such efforts could be 
initiated without State initiative and aid, the better. 

(iii) Sectional interests must be induced to work 
through legitimate pressure groups under the glaring 
light of publicity and to employ recognized methods of 
petitioning the government and representing their 
views and grievances. The more the methods, of air¬ 
ing sectional grievances are regularised, the better for 
the public as well as the system as a whole. 

(iv) The party in power that has inherited the 
glamour of the former national movement must make 
a special effort to be fair in its dealings with its 
opponents while refusing to have any truck with any 
trends that may undermine the secular, democratic and 
liberal values on which the entire system is based. A 
code of honour might be agreed upon and signed by 
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various party leaders in public, thus discouraging per¬ 
sonal attacks, false statements and unfair aspersions. 

(v) A continual effort must be made by the various 
centres of opinion formation, especially the newspapers, 
to stress the distinction between the state and the gov¬ 
ernment, the existing rulers and the system as a whole, 
the availability of alternative leaders and of multiple 
centres of power at various levels of decision-making. 
Any attempt by the present leadership to identify itself 
exclusively with the sacred symbols in the system—the 
constitution, the Founding Fathers of the movement 
for independence, perhaps even the National Plan— 
must meet with opposition and discouragement from 
all articulate groups. 

(vi) Military and civilian officials must be strictly 
prohibited from involving themselves in national poli¬ 
tics while they are in office, or even when resigning 
after a prescribed period. 

(vii) It should be the aim of the state to spread the 
load of its administrative system as evenly as possible 
over the entire country and to prevent the duplication 
and overlapping of functions between co-ordinate 
authorities, and the concentration and over-crowding of 
the bureaucratic in a few centres or in the central and 
regional capitals. 

(viii) There should be a national audit, not only of 
public expenditure, but also and especially of the official 
spending of moneys received through external aid and 
international assistance so as to check the demoralizing 
effects of waste and embezzlement. 

(ix) Magistrates must be empowered and encouraged 
to take prompt action against any politician, however 
exalted, who seeks to arouse religious hatred and com- 
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munal activity on sectarian lines. Political activity by 
any religious organization must be proscribed and met 
with official restraint. The more these things could be 
achieved by social rather than by legal sanctions, the 
better for liberty. There should, however, be legal 
prohibitions of non-religious organizations organised on 
a sectarian basis. 

(x) Scholars, lawyers and politicians must be en¬ 
couraged to visit the older democracies to see the 
actual working of their systems so that they have no 
illusions or misunderstandings left. Comparative 
studies of institutions in various countries should be 
lacilitated so that popular myths about the uniqueness 
of particular models may be dispelled. 

(xi) There must be a deliberate effort to diversify the 
social, regional, professional and age-composition of the 
main parties, so that there is at least more than one 
national party. 

(xii) Political professionalism must be discouraged 
by widening the range of recruitment from non-poli¬ 
tical spheres. 

(xiii) Social mobility between different regions must 
be encouraged to overcome the parochialism of local 
groups and communities. 

(xiv) Politicians, businessmen, civil servants, intel¬ 
lectuals, trade union leaders, rural and social workers 
must all be brought together on many national bodies 
and local projects. 

(xv) The level of the subordinate civil services must 
be raised, while the prestige of the top civil service 
most be reduced. 

(xvi) There is need for action from the top to break 
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local machines in politics as well as action from below 
to break top ruling cliques. 

(xvii) The delicate relations between civil servants 
and politicians should be governed by a clearly formu¬ 
lated code assigning their relative functions and degrees 
of responsibility. 

(xviii) The opposition parties must not develop into 
pressure groups acting on the government. They must 
be respected as equals by the party in power if they 
are to become respectable. 

(xix) There must be set up national research insti¬ 
tutes in the social sciences, genuinely independent of 
Government interference and local University politics. 
At a middle level, there is a need for national, non¬ 
partisan institutes of public affairs with branches all 
over the country. At the widest level, there must be a 
well-planned programme of lectures, seminars and dis¬ 
cussions conducted by a national association for adult 
education, independent of Government influence. 

(xx) Political activity among students must be 
strongly discouraged, while they must have every oppor¬ 
tunity to study and discuss political problems and to 
question politicians in an academic atmosphere. 

(xxi) The growing new technocracy must be safe¬ 
guarded against by giving special importance to the 
civic and political education of technicians of every 
sort. 

(xxii) Parliament should devise an agreed code of 
conduct that may be expected of all M.P.s. 

(xxiii) A national association for the defence of the 
Hb^ties of the citizen must be set up and have branches 
in all parts of the country. 

(lociv) There should be increasing contacts and inter- 
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change of ideas between the parliamentarians, civil 
servants, lawyers and local leaders of the various new 
states. 

(xxv) Legal associations all over the country must 
endeavour to make citizens aware of certain legal 
maxims that are sacred to a liberal democracy. 

(xxvi) Written constitutions, incorporating funda¬ 
mental rights as well as the common law prerogative 
writs and orders, must be adopted by all the new states. 
The abuse of emergency provisions at normal times 
must be safeguarded against by the courts. A narrow 
interpretation of the constitution must also be avoided 
as the conflicts between various power groups could 
lead to frequent amendments pushed through by the 
dominant party in power, resulting in a waste of energy 
and loss of morale. At the same time the reasonable¬ 
ness of restrictions on individual freedom in the public 
interest must be decided by the judiciary, thus protect¬ 
ing the due process of law. 

(xxvii) Parliamentary committees should be neither 
few nor unrepresentative. There could also be an in¬ 
crease in the use of legislative powers of investigation 
as a check on the actions and policies of the executive 
branch as well as of public corporations and trusts. 
The more independent members there are on these 
committees the better for their prestige and integrity. 

(xxviii) Federal institutions must be devised in such 
a way as to allow considerable autonomy and flexibility 
of form to local groups and communities. 

(xxix) The feeling must be fostered widely that 
liberty is the rule and not state interference, and that 
•every limit or restriction on liberty is exceptional and 
needs special and convincing justification* This must 
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also be true of matters such as the state patronage of 
the arts or state intervention in the affairs of Univer¬ 
sities. In regard to the Universities, the Grants Com¬ 
mission must be wholly free from any kind of entangle¬ 
ments with central or provincial ministries of 
education. 


Some Novel Suggestions 

In addition to these rather conventional recom¬ 
mendations, a few bolder and largely untried sugges¬ 
tions may also be made in a context that does not 
require the radical transformation of the entire system 
that we have earlier envisaged. 

(1) Instead of a second chamber meant to give voice 
and votes to distinguished citizens who will not other¬ 
wise be drawn into politics, a parliament could be 
elected as one assembly, partly as hitherto by con¬ 
stituencies and partly through the election of national 
lists of candidates. These lists should be drawn up by 
the various parties from racial and religious and cul¬ 
tural minorities, from various vocational groups, and, 
above all, from personalities somewhat detached from 
the usual political process who, by virtue of their 
education and character or of some outstanding con¬ 
tribution to science or commerce or rural uplift or 
urban co-operatives, would be able to contribute expert 
knowledge and the fruits of his own experience to the 
planning of legislation. This unicameral parliament 
could meet in committees as well as in plenary sessions, 
allowing a free vote as often as possible, and encouraging 
legislation to be initiated by independents as well as 
by party leaders. It could take a laigje share of the 
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responsibility of national planning. It could incorpo¬ 
rate Mill’s proposal of a Legislative Commission that 
could be entrusted with the task of translating the 
wishes of parliament into proper legal language, thus 
preventing parliamentarians from becoming unduly 
legalistic. In general, this proposal may be useful in 
raising the prestige and effectiveness of parliament in 
the new states. The legislative assemblies of the new 
states must have far more initiative of their own than 
those of the older democracies as they cannot cash in 
on the accumulated capital of past prestige and as, there¬ 
fore, their ultimate authority must surely suffer in the 
absence of a creative role in the first phase of their new 
life. It is not enough for new states to compensate for 
the deficiencies of their political structure and process 
by relying mainly upon social and spiritual movements 
that operate outside and beyond the pale of politics. 
They must bring their political institutions into closer 
touch with their social movements and moral ideas. 
They should, especially, draw into parliament some of 
the best citizens available just as the government should, 
at all levels, secure the finest leadership that the country 
can provide. 

(2) It is again not enough for the new states to entrust 
their supreme courts with the task of the protection of 
the constitution and of the liberties of the citizen. There 
must be safeguards against the abuse of power by politi¬ 
cians, civil servants and ministers as well as against the 
suppression of local grievances by the party in power 
and the bureaucracy. Again, Scandinavian experience 
has much to teach in the matter of dealing with depart¬ 
mental abuses or miscarriages in individual cases. There 
is the Swedish institution of the Commissioner for 
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Justice, the Justitieombudsman, an institution created 
in 1809 to protect basic liberties against the adminis¬ 
tration as well as the judiciary. This warden of the 
people’s rights or supreme protector of individual rights 
does not work like a court which pronounces judgment 
when a case is brought before it. That is a separate, 
though important function. The Justitieombudsman 
must supervise the observance of laws and of the consti¬ 
tution as applied by public officials and employees, by 
the government and by the courts. He must take action 
against those who, in the execution of their duties, have 
through partiality, favouritism, or any other unworthy 
cause, committed any unlawful act or neglected to per¬ 
form their official duties properly. This institution 
should not be adopted by the new states at the national 
level lest it become a rival to a powerful Supreme Court, 
but it could be created at the local level. It should 
not prove impossible for every local unit to find one 
person whom the people can trust and approach freely. 
The more this valuable institution could be integrated 
into the pattern of local authorities, the better would 
be its working. The recommendations of this kind of 
official should have moral rather than legal force, so 
there is no room for the right of appeal to a court of 
law. In practice, it should become impossible for the 
governing bodies to ignore his authority, while at the 
same time he cannot assume the pontifical infallibility 
of a medieval monarch holding public audiences or the 
impetuous arrogance of a modern Committee of Public 
Safety* 

(3) There could be set up, in addition to a system of 
legal aid, an arrangement by which legal advice could 
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be freely rendered by authorized persons to all those 
who are in need of it. These legal advisers should be 
appointed by national or regional associations of lawyers 
rather than by the Government. The aim of this 
scheme should be to reduce needless and wasteful 
litigation as well as to make citizens aware of their legal 
rights and the procedures they could initiate to put for¬ 
ward their legitimate grievances against officials or other 
citizens, usually more powerful than them. 

(4) The new states can combat the forces of dis¬ 
unity by creating multi-communal (multi-racial or multi¬ 
lingual) zones within which power will mainly be vested 
in local institutions. The principle of self-government 
can be applied not only at the national and local levels, 
but also regionally, provided these regional zones have 
functional rather than emotional significance and that 
they remain weaker than central and local authorities. 
The main value of these intermediate arrangements 
would be to secure peaceful co-operation in what would 
otherwise be areas of continual tension and petty power 
politics. The role of the government should increasing¬ 
ly be that of a protector and arbiter, not a combination 
of parent, landlord, employer and despot. Democracy 
as a system of government is not designed to administer 
universal social services or supervise great industrial 
monopolies or manage a vast administrative machine and 
an enormous economic mechanism. These are tasks that 
are beyond the powers and transcend the limits of any 
legislative assembly, for they involve innumerable deci¬ 
sions that are not merely political and are not readily 
amenable to public opinion or popular control. 
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Conclusions 

In conclusion, a few general qualifications may be 
briefly made about the applicability of any proposals 
to strengthen political democracy and public liberties in 
the new states. 

(i) It is in the interest of democracy and liberty in 
the new states that they should feel secure against 
external intervention of every kind, that they should 
not be induced to assume international obligations that 
they are not yet ready to fulfil, that the fears and hatreds 
of the Cold War should not be extended into their terri¬ 
tories to a greater extent than seems unavoidable, that 
international institutions should be made as democratic 
as possible, that the rule of law and the liberties of the 
individual should receive growing recognition on the 
international plane even when they conflict with the 
interests, policies and dogmas of the older democracies. 

(ii) In tackling the problems of the new states, there 
must be a full utilisation of the fresh energies released 
as well as a toleration of the inevitable delays of demo¬ 
cracy. There is already an element of ruthlessness, an 
indifference to the means employed to secure worthy 
ends, in the older democracies as well as the new states. 
This would be worsened if the cause of democracy and 
liberty became identified with any single class or party, 
with any particular racial or religious or cultural group, 
with any section or stratum of society. Maximum 
support must be secured at the widest level for the basic 
values of liberal democracy so that people in general 
begin to believe in the inherent value of the system 
even if they regard it as vulnerable and imperfect. 
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(iii) The ultimate need of the new states is not for 
panaceas or short-cuts or even practical proposals but 
rather for the very willingness to strengthen the founda¬ 
tions and improve the working of the system of liberal 
democracy. An increasing awareness of the problem is 
itself the greatest single measure of solution that could 
be contemplated. Democracies decline and decay 
through weakness of will more than anything else. The 
existing leadership must keep alive their allegiance to 
the fundamental principles they have accepted, for, in 
the noble words of the First Inaugural of Jefferson^ 
“ these principles form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us, and guided our steps through an age 
of revolution and reformation 
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